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RECENT BOOKS 


FOR TEACHERS 





well’s Quarter Century of Public 
School Development 


Wriuram H. Maxwe xt, City Superintendent of Schools, New 
; “York City. With an irtroduction by “Nicnotas Murray 


$1.25 


Articles and addresses, and selections from annual. reports 
lected by the committee in charge of the celebration of Dr. 
ell’s twenty-fifth anniversary as superintendent. Here in 
compass are gathered the results of twenty-five years 
Ni experience in the administration of the greatest educational 
“system in the world. The reader has unfolded before him the 
ages Of progress in the accomplishment of ideals. He discov- 
‘ets how step by step all ithe elements of our educational system 
d the three R’s have been fought for year by year and 
ly adopted. To everyone interested im ,education, 
ether the teacher, the superintendent, or the student of educa- 
tional administration, this collection of writings will prove not 
Wy Of interest, but of great value. 





0 , h-mberlain’s Standards in Education, 
Including Industrial Training 


A. M., 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, ‘Pasadena, 


Arrnur Henry CHAMBERLAIN, B. S., Dean and Pro- 


fessor of “Education, 


$1.00 


The present widespread agitation for a more purposeful 
'@urriculum is fully recognized by this work on practical pedagogy. 
Tt discusses modern elementary education in a helpful manner, 
/ setting forth its acknowledged defects of standard, and present- 
ing suggestions for the introduction of more industrial training. 
book js broad in the best sense, and every problem affecting 

the school and its relation to the outside world is dealt with so 
amply and convincingly as to be clear to everybody, whether 
eaers Or parents. Only the great issues of education are con- 

yp ste anti no attempt is made to exhaust any one of these sub- 
Bgects, Or to indicate a definite solution of the problems inyolved. 
bam@ inclusion of views held by prominent authorities gives the 
hobke @ real breadth of treatment. 





Dinsmore’s Training of Children 


By Joun Wirt Dinsmore, A. M., Professor of Pedagogy and 
Dean of the Normal School of Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


$1.00 


This new book for young, inexperienced teachers and es- 
pecially country teachers, furnishes sound instruction on the 
training of children. based upon well-known and fundamental 
truths. The aim is to give teachers a better understanding of 
children, and consequently to enable them to make their work 
in the classroom more intelligent, more sympathetic, and more 
effective. It includes as much of elementary psychology as is 
necessary, and possesses many commendable features not found 
in more technical works. The practical is happily combined with 
the theoretical in a manner that is interesting as well as easy 
of comprehension. The bogk is not an exhaustive treatise, 
which can be put to no further use, but is confined to facts and 
principles which will be of great benefit to teachers and parents. 





Stamper’s Textbook on the Teaching 
of Arithmetic 


3y Arva WALKER Stamper, Ph. 


D., Head of the Department of 
Mathematics, 


State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 
$1.00 


The aim of this book is to give to teachers and prospective 
teachers a greater hreadth of view in connection with the larger 
problems concerned with the teaching of arithmetic, some prac- 
tical suggestions as to methods, and a brief but comprehensive 
review of subject ‘matter. The book gives an interesting history 
of the subject; an account of the reasoning involved in arith- 
metic, in which are discussed the logical types and the applica- 
tion of induction and deduction to various kinds of problems; a 
brief treatment of the scope and value of algebra and geometry 
im the elementary school; a general lesson plan, with ten plans 
worked out in detail; advice as to miodes of instruction and de- 
tail of routine work, etc. The work is carefully planned, the 
methods are up-to-date and practicable, and the subjects related 
to actua! life. The questions at the end of each chapter will 
stimulate thought and enlarge the teacher’s view. 
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on Receipt of Price 
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‘under ithe proposed law? 


-/ THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE ANTI-TRUST BILLS. 

It will require five different bills 
to carry out tthe President’s recom- 
-mendation for anti-trust legislation. 
Four of these were in readiness about 
as soon as the President’s message 
was réad, and the fifth was delayed 
‘but a little. One of the bills creates 
an Interstate Trade Commission with 
large inquisitorial powers; another 
prohibits interlocking directorates in 
interstate corporations, railroads 
and national banks. A third gives 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to regulate the issue of 
railroad stocks and bonds; a fourth 
attempts to define closely a conspir- 
acy im restraint of trade under the 
existing Anti-Trust Act and provides 
for personal penalties for infractions 
of the law; and the fiith supplements 
the existing law with sections aimed 
against discriminations in price. The 
text of the proposed bills has been 
made public, and, naturally, is the sub- 
jeot of chose scrutiny. Public hear- 
ings and full discussion will precede 
the enactment of-any of them. It is 
understood that the President will 
be well pleased if Congress will pass 
these bills and the appropriation bills 
and itthen adjourn. He is noi inclined 
to press for any further legislation. 


A QUESTION OF DEFINITIONS. 


It is generally recognized that the 
making of exact definitions is one 
of the most difficult literary achieve- 
ments. But if this giit is highly im- 
portant to the makers of dictionaries, 
it is vastly more important in the 
framing of laws. The crudities and 
complexities of the new income tax 
Jaw furnish a case in point. Aimother 
striking illustration is the proposed 
bill to define conspiracies under th. 
existing Anti-Trust Act. Among other 
things. corporations or individuals 
are forbidden under this bill “to cre- 
ate or carry out restrictions in trade 
or to acauire a monopoly in any in- 
terstate trade; business or com- 
merce.” But the man who takes out 
a patent on an invention is seeking 
to acquire a monopoly; a publisher 
or an author who copyrights a book 
is similarly seeking to acquire a 
monopoly. Are they to be punished 
And if not, 
how is the language of ‘the bill to be 
recast to prevent it? It is to be 
hoped that Congress may not. give us 
any slap-dash legislation wpon a sub- 
ject so ‘vital. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
MEXICO. 


The announcement that President 
Wilson intends to lift the. embargo 
upon the supply of arms to Mexico 
has been received with amazement 
upon both sides of the border. It is 
a sharp departure from the policy 
hitherto maintained, and it gives the 
rebels or so-called Constitutionalists 
such aid and comfort as they had 
hardly dared look for. They have no 
expectation of formal recognition, 
for they have no government to be 
recognized; and, for the same excel- 
lent reason. they cannot expect to 
negotiate foreign loans; but, if they 
only secure whatever arms and am- 
munitien they want from across the 
borer, they can go on looting and 
making foreéd loans without limit. 
Tt has become clear that Carranza, 
the nominal leader of the Constitv- 
tionalists, is little more than a figure- 
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head. The real tebel leader is Gen- 
eral Villa, who has in him the mak- 
ings oi as unscrupulous and blood- 
thirsty a dictator as Latin America 
has ever produced. - Huerta, by com- 
parison with him, is a mild and inoi- 
fensive gentleman. 


THE PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


QUESTION. 
In an interview with the Senate 
committee on Foreign ‘Relations, 


President Wilson has expressed him- 
self in favor of conceding the British 
contention regarding the Panama 
canal tolls question, so far at leaist 
as to adopt the pending joint resolu- 
tion. mtroduced by Representattive 
Adamson, which provides for the 
suspension of free tolls for American 
coastwise ships for a period of two 
years. The President's position is 
wanmly applauded, and ii it is put for- 
ward as a means of placating interna- 
tional sentiment, which at present is 
running rather strongly against the 
United States, it may be defens- 
ible, But so far as the real point at 
issue is concerned, little attention 
seams to be given anywhere. to the 
vital fact that no foreign interést, 
British or other, is in tthe least m- 
jured by the proposed exemption of 
the’ American coastwise trade from 
wanal tolls, for the reason that no 
foreign ships are or can be engaged 
in that trade. Where there is no 
competition; there can be no injus- 
tice. 


A POSITION OF ISOLATION. 

In connection with the conference 
of the President with. the Senate com- 
ittee on Foreign Relatrons atten- 
tion has been called to the position 
of reculiar isolation which the United 
States now holds. It stands wholly 
alone in its treatment of the Mexi- 
can situation, and’ the large foreign 
financial interests at stake there, and 
the theavy foreign holdings of the 
debt which Mexico has just calmly 
defaulted naturally affect foretgn 
judgment of the American. policy 
which is held largely responsible for 
present conditions. Should this pol- 
icy lead up to direct imtervention, the 


United States would not only find it-- 


self without frends among other na- 
tions, but it is more than hkely that 
Japan would seize the opportunity to 
try to square its Own account with us. 
Secretary Bryan has been too busy 
with his Chautauqua Jectures and 
other outside emgagements to even 
draft an answer to the last Japanese 
note, which he rece?ved in August: 
and Japanese resentment has nearly 
reached the danger point. In this 
connection, the manifestations of 
Japanese friendliness for Huerta are 
significant, 


WHAT IS THE “OTHER WAY”? 

In an elaborate and carefully-pre- 
pared address to the Japanese Diet, 
by Baron Makino, the 'apanese for- 
eign minister, all the steps taken in 
the negotiations with the, United 
States regwardmg the California alien 
land legislation are reviewed, and the 
replies of the United States are pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory. Then it is 
ndded significantly that “the imperial 
government has come to see the ne- 
cessity of considering some other 
ways for solution of the question.” 
As to.what “other way” it had in 
mind, the government preserves a 
C4 ticence, explaining that 
t've time hos riot arrived for report- 
ing upon this point. Naturally this 
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¢ol'-'i- utterarice has aroused con- 
siderable curiosity and the opposition 
in the Diet has been harassing the 
government with charges of timidity. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CANAL ZONE. 


The selection of Colonel George 
W. Goethals as the first governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone gives univer- 
sal satisfaction. Indeed it may al- 
most be said that no other selection 
was possible. ‘No one knows existing 
conditions so well. as: Colonel 
Goethals, and no one could be so well 
qualified as he to deal with the prob- 
lems which will arise in connection 
with the new permanent government 
which will begin its work on A’pril 1. 
Yet, so modest is Colonel Goethals 
that his friends believe that it had 
not entered his mind that he would 
be selected for the post. The office 
carries with it one-third less salary 
than that which he has received as 
the head of the canal commission. 
The frantic search of Mayor Mitchel 
of New York for a police commis- 
sioner capable of bringing the police 
department out of chaos must be 
turned elsewhere. It should be pos- 
sible to find the right man without 
eoing so far afield. 


A REVOLUTION IN HAITI. 


Revolutions in Haiti are no new 
thing. The presidential term there 
is nominally seven years, but the 
president who lived out that term and 
was found in office at the 
close of it would be hard to 
find in the annels of the republic. 
The president may be accounted 
happy who, like President Oreste, 
who tas just taken refuge on a Ger- 
man cruiser, gets out of the way in 
tyme to save his life and a few ver- 
sonal belongings. The incident of his 
Mieht pnd “he revolution which I+) to 
it is chiefly of interest now because 
of the semi-guardianship which the 
United States assumes to exercise 
over the stormy republic. American 
marines have been landed at Port au 
Prince to keep the revolutionists from 
becoming too obstreperous. The of- 
fice of international policeman, 
which the United States feels im- 
pelled to exercise toward the smaller 
American republics, is a thankless 
one and full of explosive possibilities. 
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MAGAZINES 


—The Midwinter Century is a num- 
ber of varied attractions. It contains 
seven short stories, including “The 
Temple of the Countless Gods,” by 
John Luther Long, awthor of 
“Madame Butterfly’; “The Last War 


in the World,” by 4H. G. 
Wells, a vigorous protest 
against war; “The Mexican 


Menace,” by W. Morgan Shuster; 
Racial Consequences of Immigra- 
tion,” one of Professor Edward A. 
Ross’s important series; and “The 
Boy Who Goes Wrong,” by H. Ad- 
dington Bruce, are among the more 
serious articles. Percy Mackaye’s 
bird masque “Sanctuary” jis the 
leader of the poetic contributions: 
and iten pages are devoted to the 
comic section, “In Lighter Vein.” 
Artistically the number is unusually 
rich, containing, besides the manv il- 
lustrations for stories and articles. an 
unpublished portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin, recently discovered and at- 
tributed to Fragonard. 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a norma! 
department which adequately equips for commer 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated f-om Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 
mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


Primer . «+s 30c. Third Reader ... 48c. 
First Reader . . . 36c. Thought Reader . . 30. 
Second Reader . 42¢c. Mammal ...... 50c. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH T0 FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


A new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners, 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. issue paper patterns accompany Books 
II and III, free. 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor ef Educational Psychology in Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University 
A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any cnt bodk. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher’s Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES- 
EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in 
studies of heredity. His comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” 
family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and significance to 
both studies. Order a copy cf 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, 





TO 


be in sympathy with the work of education—to make Dixon’s School Pencils as 
educational authorities would have them made—is the reason of our success with 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DIXON’S BEGINNER’S PENCIL 
DIXON'S SPECIAL BLACK PENCIL 
DIXON'S HIGH SCHOOL PENCIL 


Do you approve of this policy? Then sign your name to a request for Sample No. 130-J 
and let us get better acquainted. Dixon’s School Pencils are 


Made in Jersey City, N. J.,. by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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THE FINAL WORD IN 
TYPEWRITER EFFICIENCY 


Has been written by the 


Underwood 


Operated by Margaret B. Owen at the un- 
precedented rate of 125 net words a minute 
for one hour, it wins, for the eighth consec- 
utive year, possession of the 


Thousand Dollar Silver Trophy Cup 


UNDERWOOD 


‘‘ The Machine You Will Eventually Buy ” 





Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in: All Principal Cities 
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| 100 PER CENT. EFFICIENCY CANNOT BE 
| 
| 








BEATEN! YOU CAN MAKE IT. WITH EVERY PUPIL 
IN ARITHMETIC, IF YOU WILL USE THE 
COLE-SMITH 100 PER CENT.. NUMBER. TESTS | 


A thorough and comprehensive self-acting, self- 
proving drill in fundamental work. Each pad 
contains 100 pages of examples, with blanks 
in which the pupils do their own 

work and make their own tests. 


LISt OF THE PADS | 


| 
| Addition: 1, Three numbers in one column. 2. The 
forty-tive combinations. 3. Two orders and one order. 
4. Two orders and two orders. 

Subtraction: 5. Three numbers in a column. 6. One 
} order from one order and two orders. 7%. One order from 
| two orders. 


Multiplication; 8, Three numbers inacolumn. 9. The 
multiplication tables. 10, Two orders by one order. 
11. Three orders by one order and by two orders. | 


Division: 12. How to divide. 13. The division tables. | 
14. Two orders by one order. 15, Three orders by one } 
order. 


Fractions: 16. Addition and Subtraction: Two num- 
bers in a column. 17. Three numbers in acolumn. 18. 
Subtraction: Three numbers inacolumn. 19, Multiply- 
ing by a fraction. 20. Multiplying a whole number by a 
fraction. 21. Multiplying a fraction by a fraction. 
22. Dividing by a fraction. 23, Dividing a fracticn by a 
fraction. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Decimals: 24. How to use the decimal point. 25. Ad- 
dition. 26. Subtractivn. 27. Muitiplying by a decimal. } 
28. Dividing by a deciwal. | 
Percentage: 29 To find a certain per cent. of a number 
(aliquot parts). 30. To find a certain per cent. of a num- 
ber (odd per cents.). 31. To find a number having a per 
cent. given (aliquot parts). 32, To find a number having a 
per cent. given (odd per cents. ). 


List price per pad, 15 cents; mailing price, 18 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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| 
| 
| 
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WINSHIP. 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President: 


e very well pleased with Mr. N— and I hope he will 
ous well, “We are indebted to you for recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: 


l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and can only say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 
1 thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 


week oined your Agency. Every one of my friends 
Shall 4 niet agency, ss I shall use all my influencé to 


have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 


ankly tell you that I haven’t much use for agen- 
ati iene ~ Bon camathine about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


had been in your hands earlier in my work as & 
FED nny " shall atways remember the way in which you 
have done all you could toaid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
6 BEACON STREET 


Long Distance Telephone BOSTON, MASS. 
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Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your r indi- 
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Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
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PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


[Address bef 
What is progress? 
Progress may be estimated by the past, by com- 

parison with other communities, and with other 

activities. 

On this occasion we are expected to compare 
Massachusetts educationally with her past, with 
other activities and with other parts of America. 

It is possible to study progress itself from three 
points of view. An army advances with the stand- 
ard bearer, who is always in the lead,—the 
“marker,” the sergeant who flies across the field 
to plant the standard at the point to which the 
battalion is to line up; or it may be estimated by 
the position occupied by the body of the army, 
regiment, battalions and divisions; or it may be 
estimated by the stragglers who are either weak- 
lings or would-be deserters. 

It all depends upon the habit of mind of the stu- 
dent of progress. There are those who are ever- 
lastingly surveying the rear, the stragglers, who 

‘mistake these loafers,—-near-deserters,—for the 

color bearers of the army, who would mistake the 
sewer for the water supply. It is said that one can 
become so expert in portraying his various ills 
that he really enjoys poor health; that a man who 
makes his living clearing cess pools worries lest 
laws on sanitation should eliminate sewage, and it 

_is certainly true that an undertaker can read of 

deaths with commercial satisfaction. 

This is not a report on the tail of progress. We 
prefer to follow the headlight along the track. 

Comparing Massachusetts educationally with 
herself in the past there is occasion for genuine 
congratulation. The passage of the best teacher 
retirement law ever written into the statutes of 
any state or nation is an achievement of such 
magnitude as to make 1913 educationally memor- 
able for Massachusetts. It is absolutely safe under 
any conceivable complication of circumstances. It 
is supremely just to the teachers now in service, to 
old and young, and to every one whether he re- 
mains to retire or leaves and withdraws all that 
he has put in with compound interest, and if he 
dies in service his heirs receive every cent paid in 
with compound interest. That law is a monument 
to every one connected with its promotion. 

The perfecting of district superintendency of 
rural schools in recent years by which officials are 
more professional, more skilful in administration, 
more secure in tenure, more entrusted with re- 
sponsibilities, both professional and administrative, 
is cause for just pride. No other state has any 
near approach to the universal, direct, skilful, 
professional, non-political supervision of rural 
schools that we have in Massachusetts, and it was 
never so uniformly efficient here as it now is. 


re Massachusetts State Association, November 28, 1913. 


Printed by request.] 

Very decided advance has been made in agri- 
cultural teaching in several schools. 

The continued experimentation along industrial 
education lines gives ground for hope that Mas- 
sachusetts may vet work out some plan that shall 
be both educational and vocationally useful, that 
shall prepare boys and girls to live better while 
earning a better living, that shall enlarge their 
mental capacities while making them handy, that 
shal! make their mental, social and moral life more 
extensive while they are vocationally more inten- 
sive. There are several rays of hope even if there 
is no sign of a rainbow of promise. The year, 
however, has shown much more progress in deal- 
ing with this perplexing problem than has any 
other year. 

Vocational guidance is an attractive and sugges- 
tive slogan, and private benevolence is making 
possible some tentative studies ahead of the pro- 
cession. The public schools, with all of their vir- 
tues, have generally been remiss until recently in 
providing adequate means of aiding all children to 
the best use of their time out of school, while in 
school and after leaving school. We have hereto- 
fore placed an absurd emphasis upon graduation. 
If those who have had-a full elementary school 
education have done well we have been com- 
placent over it, but the past year more than any 
other has opened our eyes educationally to the 
fact that we are as responsible for making the 
most of every boy and girl in school and when 
he leaves school, whether he be in the twelfth, 
eighth or fifth grade when he completes his 
school education. 

The child labor law of 1913 is so good that it is 
little less than a crime that it is not better. Very 
slight changes will make it the best law of its kind 
in the world, but its blunders are so glaring that 
there is great danger that public disgust will react 
upon the whole law. Even as it is, it will be a 
good law a few years hence, but it might have been 
made a good law today as well as tomorrow. 

Commercial education in public schools has had 
many demonstrations of increased efficiency. 

Boston as our noble metropolis has had several 
perfecting amendments to her educational activi- 
ties, notably in the line of vocational experiments 
and demonstrations, In Boston, as in other cities 
of the state, there appears to be a reign of peace 
within and without that is most gratifying, As 
compared with some other parts of the country, 
cities as a whole educationally should have en- 
joyed to the full the Thanksgiving of 1913. 

Boston teachers deserve special praise for main- 
taining a course of lectures at Ford Hall by men 
and women of pronounced educational views, and 
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for their arrangement for opening a public school 
building at Hancock Place. 

A feature of public life that is not distinctly edu- 
cational is so significant and vital I cannot pass it 
unnoticed. I refer to the new community health 
demonstration. Massachusetts was the first state 
to introduce school medical inspection and school 
nurses and the impulse gained therefrom has had 
no little to do with the union in one community 
for health activity of the citv of Melrose and the 
towns of Winchester, Belmont, Wellesley, Fram- 
ingham, Weston, Needham, and Canton in a 
health district, having the financial and scientific 


‘ backing of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


ogy with some assistance from the United States 
government. The investigation is so complete, 
the protective measures so definite, the scientific 
features so modern that this is the best health- 
regulated area of its size and population in the 
United States if not in the world. This demon- 
stration is so satisfactory that there can be no 
question but that the example will be followed by 
other communities near and far. 

Not the least of the signs of promise is the ap- 
parent purpose of Harvard University and Welles- 
ley College and Boston University to magnify 
professional education. Nothing is more signif- 
icant in hopefulness than the new professional at- 
titude and activity at Harvard. With many uni- 
versities out of New England far in advance of us 
in professional education and some of them abso- 
lutely distancing us we should have been sadly 
handicapped without some improvement. Wellesley 
College’s new kindergarten building emphasizes 
this noble feature of education at a good time. 

There are reasons for thinking that 1913 is a 
point of departure in higher professional educa- 
tion. Scarcely less significant is the noble leader- 
ship of the state college at Amherst. She is al- 
ready dominating agricultural education in the 
state in such a way as to vie with kindred institu- 
tions in the Middle West and Far West. Through 
her summer school she is annually reaching more 
of the superintendents of the state than does any 
other state college or university in the country. 
It really looks as though Massachusetts has a 
noble, mspiring, state-wide uplifting college at the 
head of the public school system. 

In this connection all praise should be given the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology with its 
new eight-million-dollar donations from various 
sources through which there is to be the grandest 
institution of its class in the world, and scarcely 
less praise should go to Simmons College, which is 
equally noteworthy in its ability and disposition to 
equip young women to educate girls to live the 
best life of woman in the home and at work. 

One sign of progress in recent years that is not 
an unmixed blessing is the almost unprecedented 
popularity of our superintendents in other and 
more financially appreciative parts of the country. 
H. D. Hervey of Malden had his salary almost 
doubled by going to Auburn, N. Y.; Don C. Bliss 
of Brockton had his salary almost trebled in Mont- 
clair, N. J.; U. G. Wheeler of Everett had his sal- 
ary almost doubled in Passaic, N. J.; as did Harry 
T. Watkins of Reading by going to New Rochelle, 
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N. Y. George E. Johnson, who was but a 
short time ago a district superintendent in Mas-. 
sachusetts and later superintendent in Hyde Park, 
has a nationally important position in New York 
City, and his successor, H. L. Brittain of Hyde 
Park, has a very considerable increase in salary and 
a field of great usefulness with the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. 

sy crossing over to Rhode Island we find two 
men whose work was much of it done in Massa- 
chusetts equally honored abroad. William H. 
Holmes of Westerly has his salary greatly in- 
creased in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and R. J. Condon 
gets nearly five times what he had but a little time 
ago in Everett, Massachusetts. | Narrow-minded 
people look at such losses as professional afflic- 
tions, but it is a clear demonstration of two things, 
—first, that our educational people are appre- 
ciated, and, secondly, that Massachusetts cannot af- 
ford to fall behind in the race as judged by sal- 
aries. 

Judged by her past Massachusetts on the whole 
may well congratulate herself, may even indulge in 
justifiable pride. 

In comparison with other activities Massachu- 
setts educationally certainly has reason for a very 
complacent state of mind. As compared with 
statesmanship, commercialism, industrialism, so- 
lution of transportation problems, banking, etc., 
education in Massachusetts has a highly creditable. 
record. There has been definite progress rel- 
atively, but when Massachusetts compares her- 
self with other states her glory is not so apparent. 

Of course the country as a whole is too prosper- 
ous, too enlightened, too vital, too magnificent to 
make it possible for any state to stand out in lead- 
ership as did Massachusetts educationally for two 
and a half centuries. It is not to her discredit 
that she does not lead as of yore, but it will be to 
her discredit if the day shall ever come when she 
is not among the leaders. 

The race has only begun, but there are many 
things a-doing in many states that Massachusetts 
does not as yet seem to appreciate. Her future de- 
pends upon her being unshackled from some of the 
traditions that have fettered her, upon her aban- 
donment of many artificialities that are as ill-be- 
coming in this day as unreal factors in the make- 
up of society people and stage characters. 

When three colleges in New York state average 
two thousand larger enrollment in 1913-14 than a 
university that led the country for nearly three 
hundred years; when, without expert supervision, 
schools in many states that were unborn fifty 
years ago can demonstrate that the education in 
rural schools makes boys twice as efficient as their 
fathers in their vocational game, we may well say 
in sacred language, in view of our noble achieve- 
ments of the year: “These ought ye to have done 
and not to leave the other undone.” We are more 
intensively professional than extensively. 

Finally, to one who has viewed some educational 
calamities elsewhere the past year, Massachusetts 
has as much to be thankful for in view of what has 
not happened as in what has been achieved. 

Massachusetts has much cause for congratula- 
tion that her educational instincts, which have been 
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her glory for nearly three centuries, appear to be 
in fairly good working order. 

Charles Darwin died with a burden on his soul 
‘because he could not understand how the carrier 
pigeon and the Masonic bee could go home from 
a long distance with unerring certainty. He had a 
theory that there must be a magnetic line in bee 
and bird that made it possible to know directions. 
This was disproved just before his death. Science 
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is as blind today on that matter as it was then and 
it will probably be as blind when all earthly things 
come to an end, but birds and bees will continue 
their unerring flight, and our hope is that the in- 
sight or instinct which has kept Massachusetts 
faced forward educationally for nearly three hun- 
dred years will continue to be her pillar of cloud 
by day and pillar of fire by night to the end of 
time. 





EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF A CITY 


PROFESSOR ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


Stanford University 


[This excerpt from the Survey of the Portland Oregon, public schools, is of more than focal value—Ed.} 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The elementary school system should give in- 
struction in the old fundamental subjects of the 
elementary school curriculum, viz., reading, writ- 
ing, language, arithmetic, geography and history. 
The first four of these are tools, pure and simple, 
and should be taught well, but as economically of 
time and energy as is possible, and should lead as 
soon as possible to applied work. Perhaps few 
tests serve so well to distinguish a school system 
possessed of a moderr spirit and a proper concep- 
tion of its functions, from a school system of the 
old traditional type, as does the way in which these 
tool subjects are taught in the schools. In the 
former these subjects are frankly regarded as 
tools, to be taught of course, but always with a 
view to their use in learning or doing something 
else; in the latter they are taught as ends in them- 
selves, and with a minuteness and an attempted 
thoroughness which is painful to behold. Years 
of a child's life are often spent in learning certain 
supposed uses of a tool, for which there is no use 
outside of the schoolroom itself. This is particu- 
larly true of arithmetic and grammar. Pupils are 
often drilled for years on problems of a type no 
man in practical life ever solves, and gram- 
matical drill is given, often for years, which can be 
of no use to anyone except a school teacher. 

The reading should be especially rich in material 
read, and large in quantity, with a view to giving 
the child ideas and enthusiasms, as well as the 
ability to pronounce. We should expect to find 
the instruction in geography rich in its content, 
closely correlated with the nature study work, and 
among the best taught of all the elementary school 
subjects. The instruction in history we should ex- 
pect to find closely correlated with reading and 
literature in the early grades, and rich in story 
and hiography, but gradually separating itself as a 
study, so that by the fifth or sixth grade an ele- 
mentary history text might be in the hands of the 
pupils. Good instruction in drawing and music 
should also be provided. 

We should expect to find a course of study rich 
in instruction in the elements of many sciences. 
Such svork should be found in every grade of the 
¢elementary school, from the first to the last, and 


“classes for those needing such attention. 


in the upper grades it ought to culminate in rather 
specific instruction in agriculture and in general 
science. School gardening should be very promi- 
nent in the instruction of a school system. Good 
instruction in domestic science and home work for 
girls, and in manual training for boys, should also 
be prominent features of the work of the upper 
grades of a course of study. 

The school system, too, should recognize the 
great differences which exist among children, and 
particularly the great differentiations in aptitudes 
which begin to be marked after about twelve or 
thirteen years of age. To best meet such needs a 
series of intermediate schools might be provided 
with advantage. For some the opportunity to take 
up a foreign language and other mathematics than 
arithmetic ought to be provided. For others what 
is known as pre-vocational training should be 
given. Manual training and the home-keeping arts 
should be emphasized for others. Music, drawing, 
constructive art-work, and dramatic expression 
should also be included. 

One should find ungraded rooms and_ special 
In ad- 
dition, in a city of a quarter of a million inhabitants 
one would expect to find special classes provided 
for the seriously anaemic, the tubercular, those of 
defective speech, the overaged and backward, the 
defective, the deaf, and perhaps the blind. It is 
a waste of money and energy to try to teach such 
children in classes with normal chiidren, and it also 
is not fair to them or to normal children. Play 
activities should also be emphasized, good health 
supervision should be provided, and good instruc- 
tion in hygienic living should be given in the 
schools. An educational system which is con- 
scious of its social mission is engaged in far more 
than mere instruction; its purpose is to so use 
instruction as to do the most possible for every 
boy and girl under its care. 

Finally, we should expect such a school system 
to cover this rich course of instruction in eight 
vears of time; save as large a percentage as pos- 
sible from dropping out before the completion of 
the course: and get its pupils into high school 
work by the age of fourteen to fifteen. 

Vocational education, of a number. of “types, 
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and not desiring to enter the regulation high- 
school course. Such instruction should involve 
the homekeeping arts for girls, some of the trades 
for bovs, and certain lines of specialized work in 
drawing and of business work for both. In ad- 
dition, a wide range of high school education 
should be available for all, and an effort should be 
made to make this so varied and so thorough that 
a large percentage of those finishing the elemen- 
tary-school course would feel the necessity © of 
going on and graduating from some one: of the 
high-school courses .before beginning their. life 
work. To make this.the case the high school In- 
struction should relate itself closely to the needs 
of the city itself. 

In a business and residential city there will be a 
large and constant demand for instruction in the 
older types of college-preparatory subjects,—the 
languages, history, English, mathematics, and the 
older sciences. These we would expect to find of- 
fered in a number of the high schools, and taught 
in the best manner and by the best teachers ob- 
tainable. To meet growing civic needs, good in- 
struction in economics and American history 
should be provided as well. 

For those desiring a general education, but of a 
more technical type, good instruction in courses of 
a polytechnic nature—mathematics, the physical 
sciences, drawing, and shop work for the boys, and 
drawing, art work, the sciences, and the home- 
keeping arts for the girls—should also be pro- 
vided. A good manual-arts course, including in- 
struction in electricity, machine-shop work, plumb- 
ing and sanitary engineering, the printing and 
book-binding trades, millinery, dressmaking, and 
designing of many kinds, might also be provided 
with advantage. 

We have only recently begun to extend the 
school to meet the various needs of the people, 
and, excepting night schools, which have been 
maintained generally for many years, many citfes 
have not as yet done much to meet the needs of 
the people. On the other hand, many of our 
wealthier cities have made very commendable be- 
ginnings, and it is only a question of time until all 
will be forced to do so. A generation hence pub- 
lic education will be a much more important 
undertaking than it is today. Such work ought to 
include evening high schools, especially of the vo- 
cational type; evening elementary schools, of a 
tvpe different from the day schools, and for the 
instruction of foreigners in our language and form 
of political life, and for instruction in applied 
science and art; evening lectures and_ scientific 
demonstrations, covering a wide range of subjects. 
for adults; summer schools for tle more energetic, 
and summer vocational schools of various types; 
and well-directed playgrounds, open all summer 
after school hours, and on Sundays and holidays, 
and with attendants in charge not only to direct 
the play, but also to give particular attention to 
individual needs in the line of health and physical 
development. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE CORNER 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN D. BROOKS 
Natick, Mass. 


There is a school in every town not listed in the 
school reports; it has no teachers assigned by the 
school committee ; the superintendent has no auth- 
ority there; in fact, as he passes this school he 
sometimes fancies there are covert sneers at his 
presence; and half-suppressed jeers voice their de- 
fiance. 

This school holds its sessions on the street cor- 
ners, in the back alleys, in any rookery that may 
be ayailable. 

Pass through these places almost any afternoon 
and vou will see the school in session. 

The course in English consists of slang and pro- 
fanity, coarse, obscene jests and filthy stories. 

The mathematics is ‘based on crap games and 
gambling; on the runs made in baseball, or even 
betting on the nunzbers of passing automobiles. 

Instead of the pure and beautiful in art, all the 
vileness and filthiness of the natural man is held 
up as ideals to the inflamed imaginations of these 
unfortunate youths. 

Idleness is taught in the place of industry, filth 
in place of purity, crime instead of virtue, drunk- 
enness in the place of sobriety. 

They soon turn their hands and faces against 
society, and society, in self-protection, turns its 
hand against them. They become the outlaw, the 
vagrant, the parasites of the race, the enemy of 
all human society. 

Yes, the graduates of this school are criminals, 
drunkards, men versed in and addicted to all vile- 
ness. Their iniquities and miseries are not con- 
fined to themselves alone but they drag helpless 
innocence down with them. 

They would have left a far less rankling wound 


‘in their mothers’ hearts if they had died ere they 


had left their mothers’ arms. 

Last night, I saw one of the graduates of this 
school, barely sixteen years of age, being thrust, 
in drunken delirium, into the town lock-up, and I 
forebore to look when I saw the weeping mother 
and father creeping to the outside of his prison. 
This morning I saw another graduate of this. 
school of the Corner dragged before the town 
judge, to answer for a nameless crime, committed 
the night before in drunken passion. 

Whence is this school recruited? I have often 
looked them over. I recognize there the unsolved 
problems of our various schools; the boys the 
teachers could not control, could not interest in 
school, who were gradually, yet surely, forced out 
of our schools before their time and formed the 
school on the Corner. 

Who is responsible? To a large degree, you and 
I are. Were we stronger, more skilful teachers, 
more patient, more earnest, and more anxious, we 
could save many. 

It does not solve the problem to send the boy 
out of school, It is merely an acknowledgment 
of our defeat. It throws our problem, our duty, 
our work on society, and society has little re- 


No one would now expect to aid the common school by abolishing the university.— 
Calvin Coolidge, President Massachusetts Senate. 
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source, when deprived of the school, for solving 
it. It too often spells ruin, body and soul, for the 
boy. 

Our schools should minister to every child’s 
normal tastes and needs and through these God- 
given tastes and abilities, implanted in practically 
every child, whether they be for art, music, manual 
work, nature study, or the routine studies, we 
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should minister and teach, until he is turned out, 
at the proper age, to become a capable, fully- 
rounded citizen. This is our task. What a high 
and holy work we have. Through thought and 
study and labor and heart-seaching, let us realize 
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A METHOD OF SUPERVISION 


SUPERINTENDENT L. W. SWAIN 


Westfield, N. Y. 


[Western New York Association of District Superintendents. } 


The public schools, speaking in the broad sense, 
ought to contribute their utmost to the educa- 
tional and social demands which are constantly 
and gradually changing from generation to gener- 
ation. These changes ought to be accompanied 
by a corresponding change within certain limita- 
tions in the methods and means to be employed 
by the public schools and it behooves educational 
administrative (not merely supervisory) officers 
to satisfy themselves as to what the demands of 
their generation really are. 

Combining the judgment of a keen observer 
and investigator with my own observation I am 
willing to adopt as generally accurate and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive the summary statement of 
John Palmer Garber, who says that the “four 
things in which the social and educational world 
have taken a vital interest during the last few 
years” (long enough to guarantee that they are 
real demands) are: Educating for life; play, 
athletics, and legitimate amusements; public 
health; and training for citizenship. 

Let us keep in mind more especially the 
smaller elementary and so-called rural schools. 

There is a demand even upon rural schools 
that the education administered therein shall be 
“for life.’ A good maxim is this: “School is not 
merely a preparation for life, School is Life.” 

A school then with this large vision must in- 
troduce such activities and form such habits of 
thought and action as should be continued when 
the child finally leaves school. We would not 
magnify vocational training, agricultural instruc- 
tion, domestic science, manual training, as such, 
but an ideal unconsciously involves them all. In 
the first place the young people should form the 
habit of daily consulting sources of useful informa- 
tion in a place which lends enchantment and ease 
to this practice. I cannot conceive of a public 
school not having a room for reading and refer- 
ence, or its equivalent. Have a corner of the 
schoolroom furnished with a bookcase, and a 
small substantial table and chairs. 

The pupils and teacher of one rural school in 
my district have without the aid of district funds 
converted a neglected, ill used storeroom into 
an attractive little library room of reference, rest 
room, club room for pupils, etc., a work upon 
which they all united and in which they take a 
large degree of pride. Another single room type 
of schoolhouse is being remodeled by the school 


our responsibilities and let us perfect 
ourselves in our great work—our lofty 
privileges. 

upon this plan; it being the type with smal 


entry rooms on each front corner, and an alcove 
in the front of the interior, being the remaining 
portion of the front not consumed by the halls, 
rendered it unsatisfactory for blackboards or any 
form of artistic furnishings. Today the seats 
have been reversed, blackboards placed against 


the rear wall, now the front of the foo.a, and 
within a few days the pupils and teacher, with 
the aid of others interested, will convert this 


alcove mto a delightful little place for reference 
study, rest, etc., and the triumph shall be theirs 
even if the suggestion and plan did not originate” 
with them. Here will be laid the foundation of 
the liberal (contrasted with the book learning) 
education of some of its pupils. Another school 
building has been selected with more floor space 
than is required for seats, and two-thirds of the 
floor space will soon be furnished with movable 
desk chairs which can easily be carried to the side 
of the room by the pupils, enabling the teacher to 
conduct a scientific recess of gymnastics, games, 
etc., that will afford more beneficial recreation in 
ten minutes than would be derived by the pupils 
without assistance in an hour. Half of the re- 
maining floor space will be devoted to a library, 
reference 


work, etc., with appropriate 
furniture. The other half will be provided 
with benches and a _ plain table where 


many of the elements of domestic science shall 
be considered and practiced; and some day, 
possibly on successive days, the pwpils shall sit 
down to a well prepared table spread with table 
linen with a few sets of plates, knives and forks, 
etc., properly placed and used, to a wholesome 
dish of food prepared in the schoolroom by a girl 
or group of girls as a part of their education. 
The school premises afford the widest oppor- 
tunity for laboratory work in housekeeping, in- 
door art, outdoor art, lawn and landscape making, 
plotting and mensuration of land, planting and 
care of shrubs and hedges, a year around arbor 
day ; but these things as well as the study of agri- 
culture, etc., will never become an integral part 
of the school system if we must depend for the 
initiative on teachers who were but recently 
school girls and boys wholly occupied with dis- 
cipline and the common branches; on those who 
have not an inclination to treat teaching as a pro- 
fession; on others who on entering school# at 
once sink to the level of their environment 4nd, 
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Satisfied with or subservient to these environ- 
ments and conditions, settle down to the grind of 
day school teaching among worrying, restless 
youngsters; we shall not get the schools we want 
until the district superintendent goes out as an 
organizer of good schools and not merely as 
supervisor or superintendent of what he finds is 
being done in the schools. I often marvel at the 
large degree of success of the young woman who 
leaves the tutelage of another and efficiently takes 
up the work of tutor, disciplinarian and governess 
of a community of childrem any one of a majority 
of whom is a problem and his conduct an enigma 
to the parent. But you may not expect from 
teachers of so limited experience or who are so 
engrossed in the routine of the school pro- 
gram to inaugurate reform; but the district super- 
intendent with the opportunity of seeing schools 
of all kinds, making comparisons of methods 
and means employed, with the best of literature 
bearing upon his profession continually falling 
into his hands must have formed an opinion of 
the kind of school the community needs, and 
ought then to labor with parents, pupils, and 
teacher for the complete reorganization of the 
school to that end, or at least the introduction of 
new features and radically new ideas. In lieu of 
the old form of itinerant supervision with numer- 
ous suggestions here and there regarding some 
minor detail of school administration we must 
have a more complete reorganization of the 
school, beginning with the readjustment of seats, 
desks and other facilities, alterations in the in- 
terior of the building, discarding and rearranging 
maps, cases, etc., working out a permanent plan 
for the improvement of the schoolhouse and yard, 
a good working library arranged for and under- 
stood by the pupils, a canvass of the pupils to in- 
sure that all are provided with textbooks, a re- 
view and readjustment of the program to render 
it more attractive to the pupils and to contain a 
liberal provision for the essentials which are often 
nearly if not quite crowded out of the course, 
training pupils and teachers to make frequent use 
-of recreative exercises to supplant the old order of 
intermission which has generally been an aimless 
period of disorder and a thief of time, inaugurating 
a pupils’ reading club or circle, agriculture and 
other clubs and other movements which shall con- 
nect up the activities of the school with the home 
and future employment of the pupil. 

No one can read Johnson’s “Education by 
Plays and Games” without a strong and sudden 
conviction that much of the tedious work of the 
schools could be made recreative work or in its 
effect, play; that much of the time that is spent 
in idleness by inattentive pupils and which has a 
depressing effect on the school as a whole as well 
as a demoralizing effect upon the habits of the 
pupils could be put to good use. 

The use of recreative work to which the pupil’s 
mind may at any time be directed should be 
worked out and introduced (installed, if that seems 
to give a better idea of permanence) by us to avoid 
the waste of time and energy of pupils in schogls 
of one teacher and many grades, and where the 
pupils come under the actual tutelage of, and 
hencg, whose interest and attention is sustained 
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only a small per cent. of the school day. Oppor- 
tunities for play and near-play are as numerous 
and available as the benefits to be derived. They 
are worth while. Are they being used in the 
school? The introduction of things to do as well 
as books to study is the demand of the popular 
clamor, and wherever the opportunity seems to be 
found by reason of an adequate school plant, a 
liberal attitude in the district towards its school, 
a liberal minded trustee and a progressive teacher, 
it becomes ‘our duty to make the attempt. 

Public health, as. far as the schools are 
directly concerned, has received a great boon in 
the new health certificate law which has brought 
to bear nearly the whole medical profession on the 
health and physical welfare of the pupils. With a 
good degree of zeal on the part of the teachers, 
superintendents, and other school officials in the 
performance of the duties laid upon them by the 
statutes we have a good guarantee for the safe- 
guarding of the health of the pupils. 

School is life or will be, and when our schools are 
so conducted that the pupils seem less like inmates 
of an institution and more like little citizens re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the whole school, in 
fact an integrate part of the school administration 
and its activities, the school will have done its 
duty in respect to the future citizenship of the 


pupils. The teacher’s place is not a forum or a 
pulpit. The teacher is not a preacher but a 
guide. 


To make, therefore, the schools under our su- 
pervision real live institutions for the training of 
the youth for citizenship by the use of methods 
calculated to employ the naturally buoyant, loyal 
spirit of the pupils and by introducing the sub- 
stance of life and life’s activities into the work of 
the school should be our aim. To do this the 
close and concentrated application of the district 
superintendent to a very limited number of 
schools at a time is required while attending to 
the general duties of his office or the emergencies 
arising in any school under his supervision. By 
this method we shall be able to demonstrate that 
even the isolated country school, while such shall 
continue to exist, may be made to merit the 
praise of the community in which it is found, on 
account of the impetus, and the ideals of living 
and of obtaining a livelihood, that the school in- 
culcates. Such an ideal is not impossible of ac- 
complishment but it requires the active partici- 
pation of the superintendent, who is the only one 
fitted by experience, clothed with power, and 
charged with the fulfillment ‘of the hope for more 
efficient schools to which our state looks forward. 
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NOBLY DONE AT LAST 

The agricultural bill, providing for federal aid 
in the dissemination of scientific farm information 
by practical experiments and through publications, 
was passed by the House by 177 to 9. Under the 
measure the various state agricultural colleges 
will receive federal funds to finance plans for ac- 
quainting the farmers with facts established by 
the department of agriculture. This has so often 
failed that there was cause for doubt about its 
passage. All’s well that ends well. It is not 
likely to meet with opposition elsewhere. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 


THEODORE LINDQUIST 


Lombard College 


A successful teacher must iave a broad general 
education together with special training in the 
vocation of teaching. The one with only the 
training will be narrow and mechanical in_ his 
actions, unable to meet new circumstances, de- 
void of growth, and will lack that enthusiasm and 
that character which are such necessary requisites 
of the teacher of our coming generation. The 
farther this education has been carried the better 
the teaching, only that it be genuine, for then all 
school work through its purposefulness, from the 
kindergarten through the graduate school, will be 
recognized as equally important. On the other 
hand, the one withdut the professional training 
will go groping along confusedly without any 
definite aim in procedure, lacking the aid of the 
valuable experience of others, and will arrive at 
his mode of procedure only after many failures 
and many discouragements. In a word, while he 
may possess a vast fund of material he will not 
know how to use it and can only find out by re- 
peated trials attended with many tribulations on 
the part of himself and of his pupils involving 
waste of both time and energy. Nor are the 
chances good that he will then have found as good 
a method as he would have done with the aid of 
this specialized training from an experienced in- 
structor of high educational qualifications who 
has made one subject and its mode of presenta- 
tion his special study. 

The need of specialized training is today recog- 
nized most fully in the preparation of kindergarten 
and primary teachers. The normal schools are 
also recognizing it by giving courses in applied 
psychology, school management, etc. As these 
courses have only a general professional bearing 
they do not touch the special pedagogic consider- 
ations involved in the preparation for teaching 
any one subject, as history, geography or 
mathematics. In at least one subject, mathe- 
matics, there is much room for special instruction 
of elementary and secondary teachers which would 


have a professional bearing upon the subject. 
The lack of this professional training by 


secondary teachers is especially prevalent as they 
are supplied mostly by colleges where all the at- 
tention is directed to the subject matter and none 
to its mode of presentation. Instructors of 
future teachers of mathematics should always 
present their courses from the standpoint of pro- 
fessional training even though these courses may 
appear purely educational. 

As an illustration I wish first to consider an in- 
teresting and instructive phase in the presentation 
of the theory of quadratic equations to prospective 
teachers, at least some of whom will teach high 
school algebra. It is not necessary here to dis- 
cuss the theory in general to any extent as that 
can be found treated more or less fully in any 
work on higher algebra. Later an_ illustration 
will be given of the application to arithmetic of 
some principles of algebra which are generally 


taught to prospective grammar school teachers. 

The selection and the composition of problems 
should always form a part of the professional 
training in all courses in mathematics. For  in- 
stance, in factoring, it will be very useful to be 
able to dictate easily such expressions as 

ax?+-bx+c (1) 
which are rationally factorable, and, what amounts 
to the same thing, quadratic equations of the form 
ax?+bx+c—0 (2) 

which have rational roots. The solution of this 
problem of finding such a simple relation between 
the constants a, b and ¢ is one which will be so 
useful to the members of the class in their future 
teaching that it should be left with them a day or 
two for consideration. It has been my experience 
that quite a number would produce a solution by 
the use of substitution, at least; i. e., by’ selecting 
at random a and bd together with some _ small 
number as a root of (2) and then compute the value 
of ¢ required to make (2) a true equation, using the 
principle that if one root is rational the other must 
be the same and hence (1) be rationally factorable. 
Because of the general usefulness of this substi- 
tution process it should be considered quite 
thoroughly if that has not been done already. It 
is seen from the general solution 


mA. —b+Y b?—4ac (3) 
2a 

that the rationality of the roots of (2) will depend 
upon whether or not the discriminant, b*—4ac, is 
a perfect square. Our problem then resolves it- 
self into selecting a, b, and ¢ so that b*—4ac is a 
perfect square. The students can be required to 
express this in the form of an equation, as 








b*—4ac—p? (4) 
whence b?—p’?—=4ac (5) 
and so (b—p) (b+p)=—4ac (6) 
We can now let b+-p—2a 
and b—p=2c 


If thus any constant be selected for 6, as 3, and 
with it any auxiliary p, as 5, we get a and e¢ at 
once from (7) to be 4 and 1; a and ¢ being in- 
tegers if b and p are either both even or both odd. 
This development ought to be carried out by a 
collegiate or normal school class in the theory of 
equations with very little aid from the instructor. 

The following treatment is much neater as 
well as more easily usable, but will need some 
development from the instructor if the students 
have not had drill in the use of auxiliary numbers 


as will be done here with m¢ and n. Let 
b=m-++n 
p—=m—n (8) 


m and n being any rational numbers. 
b2—p?=(m-+n)?—(m—n)? 
hence 


From (5) 
imn, 

t{mn—4ac 

or mn—ac (9) 
Then in order that (1) be rationally factorable we 
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have only to select any two numbers n¢ and n from 
which we take the product of some combination 
of their factors for a and the product of their re- 
maining factors for c, with b=m--n. 
Suppose m=6 and n=15; then we could have 
=1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 15, 18, 30, 45, 90 
with c=90, 45, 30, 18, 15, 10, 9, 6, 5, 3, 2, 1 
and 6=1546=21 in any case. The simplest way 
to make up factorable trinomials would, of 
course, be to select any value for a and c, making 
L equal to their sum, as 
3x2-+5x-+2, 

or in the example given above 

6x?+-21x+15 
No restrictions are placed upon n¢ and n other than 
that they be rational. We may also carry this a 
step further and ask for the conditions under 
which the roots of (2) will be integers. Replace 
b and ae in (3) by their values in m and n when 
the roots will be 


m n 

— — and — —-; integers if a is a factor of both 
a a 
m and n. 


If this is so then a will divide me and n, and hence 
b and c, the equation being then reducible to the 
form 
x?+-bx+c=—0, 
which could come from 
(x—h) (x—k)=—0, 
having ‘the two roots h and k. 

A recitation in advanced academic algebra re- 
cently came under the writer’s observation in one 
of our good normal schools to which the above 
remarks have a direct application. The class was 
composed of about twenty-five young men and 
women of over average intelligence and with such 
purposeful attitudes as would be an inspiration to 
any instructor. Every problem, those used for 
illustrations of the lesson at hand, which was an 
introduction to the solution of quadratics by 
factoring, as well as those assigned to the class 
for board work, was laboriously selected from 
different texts by the instructor. The loss of 
time, distraction of the class from the work at 
hand and the general lack of energy through this 
constant reference to texts was exceedingly notice- 
able. It was also . pedagogically improper to 
place before young future teachers such a de- 
cided contradiction of the precept to rely upon the 
textbook as little as possible in the classroom. 
It is not meant that textbooks in the classroom 
or out should be wholly discarded but that the 
teacher should be able to stand alone without this 
crutch. Nor is this too much to ask from our 
high school and normal school instructors who 
teach only a few related subjects. For the in- 
structor who has been trained as here suggested 
will this not only be possible, but he will possess 
a poise and a self-confidence as well as delight and 
enthusiasm in his work which must have a far 
reaching influence for good upon his students. 

The elementary algebra taught to future grade 
teachers can be related to arithmetic in such a way 
as to give these teachers professional training in 
arithmetic while studying a subject which is gen- 
erally taught wholly from the educational 
standpoint. One short illustration must suffice. 
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Expansions of the form (a+b)?, (a—b)? and 
(a+-b) (a—b) are the foundations of many of our 
arithmetical short cuts. Thus (54)? becomes 
(50-+-4)2, (97)? becomes (100—3)? and 48 times 
52 becomes (50+2) (50—2) all of which are simple 
problems for mental computation. For such 
adaptation it may seem simpler to write 
(a+b)?—=a?+-b?+ 2ab 
(a—b)?—=a?+-b*—2ab, 
dealing first with the sum of the simple squares. 
As a special case it ought to be mentioned that if 
the number ends in 5, that is if b is 5, then 2ab 
will be merely 10a. Take the case of (65)? when 
2ab will be 60. This can be extended to 
(a+b-+c)? for numbers of three digits as (235)? 
which is then (200+30-+-5)?. 

Not only will such work give professional train- 
ing useful in future teaching, but it will be highly 
educative. In fact, in the hands of a capable in- 
structor this professional phase will make the 
mathematics courses much more instructive than 
they would be otherwise as this professional work 
consists almost wholly in the application of prin- 
ciples, while applications are the parts of the work 
requiring real initiative and independent work on 
the part of the student. Again, these applications 
give a motive to the prospective teacher serving to 
bring the present effort close to the end to be de- 
rived therefrom, which quickens the interest in 
any work; and interest is always the prime mover 
in educational work. 

Hence all courses in mathematics for pros- 
pective teachers should be taught from the stand- 
point of giving professional training and it should 
be presented in such a manner as to. give that 
educational power for which mathematics has 
always stood. 

TROY FEMALE SEMINARY CENTENARY 


[EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL. | 





With this semester this renowned school enters 
the centennial of its history, as it was organized 
by Mrs. Emma Willard in 1814. 

To two women of that period there came the 
conception of higher education for girls, and to 
them pertains the honor of establishing institu- 
tions to compass that worthy end. These pioneers 
in female education were Emma Willard and Mary 
Lyon, and their work abides to our time; the 
work of one eventuating in what is now the Emma 
Willard school; and that of the other in what 
is now Mount Holyoke College. 

Emma Hart Willard was a Connecticut woman 
by birth, the youngest but one of a family of 
seventeen children. She was born February 23, 
1787. Her vocation as teacher began in Westfield, 
Mass., where she remained but a short time, as 
there was a larger opening for her at Middlebury, 
Vt. Here she was married to Dr. John Willard, 
marshal for the Green Mountain state. Impairment 
of the domestic income led the young wife to open 
a private school for voung women, into which she 
introduced iby degrees her new and _ advanced 
studies. These awakened considerable interest, 
and at the same time aroused no little opposition 
from those who had as vet no vision of higher 
education for girls, The public interest was not 
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sufficient to sustain the school financially, and 
state aid was not forthcoming, so when in 1819 
a liberal promise of assistance was made to her 
by the citizens of Waterford, N. Y., backed by a 
hope of obtaining aid from the New York legisla- 
ture, she removed her school to that place, but the 
hope of a state grant was disappointed. The legis- 
lature was ready enough to grant a charter, which 
cost it nothing, but was reluctant in giving the 
school the necessary tunds. 

In 1821, the city of Troy made Mrs. Willard an 
offer of a large building, and many other facilities, 
if the school should be located there; and the san- 
guine and undaunted woman accepted the pro- 
posal. Here the school found its abiding place, 
and for ninety-three years has been one of the 
leading institutions of learning of that city. More 
than 300 young women entered the classes at 
once, and from that time tothe present the 
“Emma Willard School”—or known by its former 
name, the “Troy Female Seminary”—has never 
known empty halls. With eminent success Mrs. 
Willard conducted the school for seventeen years, 
when she handed the responsibility over to others, 
that she might engage in literary work, which was 
not as famous as her school-work had been, 
though it was abundant. Her history of the 
United States was a favorite with Daniel Webster, 
who consulted it with advantage. Mrs. Willard 
died at Troy in 1870. 

In 1910, Mrs. Russell Sage made the school the 
munificent gift of $1,000,000, which enabled it to 
remove to a new site in a beautiful suburban por- 
tion of Troy, and to erect a new suite of buildings 
that are a complete equipment for all school pur- 
poses. The site commands a charming view of 
the Hudson and Mohawk valleys, while the Cat- 
skills and the lower ranges of the Adirondacks are 
within easy sight. The spas of Saratoga and the 
fascinating scenery of Lake George are near at 
hand for outings, while the state capital of Albany 
is within a few miles by trolley. The campus em- 
braces forty acres, and beside the comely modern 
halls is laid out in walks and lawns, with tennis and 
basket ball courts, a hockey field, and other attrac- 
tions incident to the out-of-door life. 

The buildings—Slocum hall, Sage hall, and the 
gymnasium—are of fine gray stone, fire-proof in 
construction, and with all provisions of comfort 
and sanitation known to modern life. The gym- 
nasium is after plans by Dr. Sargent, and has com- 
plete apportionments for running, bowling, swim- 
ming, and other healthful exercises. The Swedish 
system of athetics prevails in the “gym.” Lab- 
oratories, infirmary, living rooms and study rooms, 
and library and chapel are all in the best taste, 
the result of the direction of architectural and edu- 
cational experts. 

The scholastic training embraces three courses: 
(1) A college preparatory course of four years, 
which prepares for Bryn Mawr, Barnard, Radcliffe, 
and admits by certificate to Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith, and Mt. Holyoke without further examina- 
tion; (2) a general course of four yeass for those 
who wish a general education without reference to 
college; (3) a course of two years in advanced 
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work for graduates who wish to continue their 
studies further than the regular curriculum; and 
to this graduates in a classical course in accredited 
schools are eligible. Music and art are special- 
ties. Domestic science is a part of the regular 
course. In the art studies occasional visits are 
made to the museums and galleries of New York. 
Troy has several high-grade musical organizations 
at whose concerts may be heard such artists as 
Garden, Farrar, Destinn, Nordica, Schumann- 
Heink, and others of national and international 
fame. The maximum fee for residence and tuition 
for the year is $900. 

The present principal of the school is Miss Eliza 
Kellas, an accomplished scholar and able adminis- 
trator. Her staff of instructors numbers thirty- 
five, all chosen as experts in their various lines. 
From the time that the school found its permanent 
home in Troy (1821) to the present, more than 20,- 
000 pupils have been in its classes, and its “grads” 
are to be found in every state of the union, 

Such, in brief, is a view of the work of Emma 
Willard and its outcome, and to the school she 
founded, and nurtured, and carried to success, the 
Journal of Education extends its felicitations on 
having reached its honored centenary. 

——_—_—____+0- -0-@-0-@-e- 


NO SCHOOL-BOOK TRUST 

To the Editor of the ‘World: You published Decem- 
ber 12 an editorial, the title of which was “A Distin- 
guished Victim,” the said victim being Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young of Chicago, the late superintendent of schools 
of that city. ‘ 

You charge in this editorial that the School-Book 
Trusts were responsible for the failure of Mrs. Young 
to secure her re-election as superintendent of schools 
at the hands of the Chicago school board. This edi- 
torial is what a distinguished literary critic calls “a 
splendid example of careless writing.” I say “careless” 
for two reasions:— 

1. A careful examination of the facts would have 
convinced your writer that there isn’t in this country, 
and never has been to my knowledge, such a thing as 
a School-Book Trust. 

2. The school-book houses had no more to do with 
ithe recent defeat of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young than the 
New York World has with the regulation of the af- 
fairs of the inhabitants of the planet Mars. 

It ¢s true that Mrs. Young last summer objected to 
the conduct of one of the small school-book publishing 
houses in Chicago that attempted to secure the adop- 
tion of certain of its books by the Chicago board af ed- 
ucation; but Mrs. Young never has said and does not 
say now that the hundred or more other school-book 
publishing houses in this country conspired to defeat 
iher. She would be the last person to say that all men 
are murderers because Cain killed Abel. 

The American people work certain jokes to death. 
When a cheap comedian runs short of stuff he rings in 
the mother-in-law joke. The hundred or more school- 
book publishing houses operating in the United States 
regard the over-worked phrase “School-Book Trust” 
as one of the stock jokes of newspaper writers, for 
they know that these houses compete with each other 
for business as keenly as two parallel lines of trans- 
continental railways. 

I hold no brief for any other publishing house than 
our own, but in a spirit of fairness I desire to say as 





(Continued on page 158.) 
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THE LIFE OF PASTEUR* 


One of the eminently great books for any 
thoughtful person to read, one of the four great 
books we have found to lead all others in our read- 
ing inthe last twelve months, is “The Life of 
Pasteur,” who did more with science for humanity 
than any man in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. R 
He solved many of the supposed insolvable 
problems which were vital to humanity industri- 
ally, patriotically, physiologically and surgically. 

Pasteur believed that all physical problems of 
humanity could be solved, and that with adequate 
time and laboratory opportunity he could solve 
any material problem of humanity that was press- 


ing for solution. He had an almost supernatural 


power in starting way back at the source of ali 
trouble, and he won his great triumphs in earlier 
stages of trouble than other scientists had  sus- 
pected of connection with the problem. 

When he had one of his most improbable prob- 
lems on hand he made a discovery which no other 
scientist could even remotely connect with the 
great problem. Pasteur’s enthusiasm was so great 
as to amaze his fellow scientists, and one of his 
most devoted friends exclaimed: “But what is the 
use of that?” Pasteur replied: “When Franklin 
caught the lightning he was asked: ‘Of what use 
is it? and he responded: ‘Of what use is a new 
born child?’” Pasteur’s wonderful power lay in 
the fact that he could see the use of a new born 
discovery in science. 





ee >asteur’’ by René Vallery-Radot. Translated by Mrs. 
nl p tae Iss pp. Price, $2.00. New York: Double- 


day, Page & Co. 
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From twenty-two years of age he made many 
vital discoveries so that at the age of thirty he had 
achieved so much that Biot, one of the masters of 
science, said of him: “He throws light on every- 
thing he touches.” But these marvelous discov- 
eries were merely preludes to his life work which 
had to do with humanity. 

The keynote of his fame as a scientist was this 
slogan: “Do not dwell upon things already ac- 
quired.” He lived and worked and thought of 
things that should yet be acquired. Another of 
Pasteur’s cardinal principles was: “It is always a 
mistake not to doubt when facts do not compel 
you to affirm.” 

Before he accomplished any of his famous scien- 
tific triumphs for humanity he had established sig- 
nificant and vital principles of scientific activities. 

Pasteur would accept no results in his search for 
scientific truth until he was as accurate and as defi- 
nitely successful as is an arithmetical problem. 

Pasteur was forty-three when he grappled with 
his first great problem of humanity. A disease had 
attacked the silkworm, absolutely ruining the silk 
industry of France, and of every other silk-worm 
country on the globe except Japan. The disaster 
had continued so long as to paralyze France indus- 
trially, bringing multitudes to the verge of starva- 
tion. Pasteur turned aside from everything else 
to solve for all time the problems of the silk indus- 
try. - It was no holiday adventure but from the 
hour that he undertook the solution of this prob- 
lem for all nations and for all time he had no more 
question as to his success than he had as to the 
rising of the morrow’s sun. He never doubted 
his power to solve any other problem with which he 
grappled. 

Of course the series of some twenty-four prob- 
lems of humanity which he solved for all men and 
for all time were associated with his fundamental 
discovery of the “germ,” and its relation to life, 
disease, and death. The studies associated with 
that demonstration are in themselves of incalcu- 
lable value as well as of surpassing interest. 

Closely akin to the germ theory was that of 
sterilization, its necessity and possibilities, and the 
story of Pasteur’s wrestling with this reads like a 
work of fiction and is more entrancing. 

All that had gone before was as nothing, so far 
as the problems of humanity are concerned, when 
he attacked the problem of all epidemic diseases, 
beginning with his spectacular conquest of the 
cause of the ravages of chicken cholera, which was 
afflicting families as well as paralyzing the poultry 
industry of Europe, and ranging through many 
human epidemics. 

But the most tragic of all his studies was that 
in the triumph of which he established his popular 
fame, namely, rendering the bite of a mad dog 
absolutely harmless if rightly treated within a 
reasonable time. 

The fascinations of all his other studies fade al- 
most to insignificance in comparison with his in- 
domitable scientific will as he sought unhesitatingly 
and unflinchingly for the means whereby a person 
after being bitten could be rescued from any and all 
the horrors of hydrophobia. 

One of the greatest of scientists, Pasteur was as 
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reverently and devoutly religious as though he 
studied theology. It was his life-long declaration 
that science should no more interfere with religion 
than religion should interfere with science. His sub- 
lime faith never wavered, and he died with the hand 
of his revered, devoted, and idolized wife in one of 
his hands and the sacred crucifix in the other. In 
every respect, personally, scientifically, patriotic- 
ally, domestically, and religiously, Louis Pasteur 
was one of the grandest, noblest, truest, sweetest 
men the world has ever known and the story of his 
life is wonderfully well written by René Vallery- 
Radot. 





UNIFORM SCHOOL BIBLE READINGS 

There are many evidences of awakened inter- 
est in Bible reading in schools and colleges with 
a view to increasing student knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the Bible. 

There is special promise in the North Dakota 
plan by which high schools give scholarship credits 
to pupils for Bible studies conducted elsewhere. 
Colorado is developing a similar plan. 

“At the very least there should be daily reading 
in all schools of the supreme book in the world’s 
literature of knowledge and of power, of which 
university students are often found too ignorant 
to understand the frequent references to it in 
other great literature.” 

Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, Washington, D. C., has 
compiled leaflets at one cent each which provide 
safe and sane selections from the Bible. They 
are published by International Reform Bureau, 
206 Pennsylvania Avenue, s. e., Washington, D. 
C. Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. 

One copy will be supplied free to any univer- 
sity president or superintendent of public schools 
who may apply. 

Dr. Crafts’ labor on these selections is a free 
contribution to the world problem of unsectarian 
moral education in public schools. The increase 
of juvenile crime and vice in many lands is show- 
ing the need of it; but many who believe that 
morality cen be taught effectively only from the 
Bible are afraid to authorize its use in the public 
schools lest teachers shall consciously.or uncon- 
.sciously use it for sectarian ends. This list will 
show that judicious selections of its fascinating 
biographies, and sublime poetry, and brotherly 
ethics may be read without offense to pupils of 
any faith that rests on all or a part of the Bible. 
The Jews are also considered in the new series 
now presented in that all the passages assigned 
from Monday to Friday each week are from the 
Old Testament. 

Dr. Crafts says:— 

“This is the first effort, so far as we know, to 
unify the chapel readings of colleges and schools 
so that our youth will get some one great truth 
driven home each week. 

“Consideration is also given to the literary 
value of passages, especially in the Bible poetry 
listed; and adolescent psychology has dictated 
selections of heroic biography and _ altruistic 
ethics. 

“In some states the law requires Bible reading 
to be ‘without note or comment.’ In such 
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schools care should be taken by using the best 
available elocutionist in the teaching force, that 
the reading shall not be without expression.” 


" a. .* 
i Mal iil 


BRANNON TO IDAHO 

Dr. Melvin Amos Brannon of the State Uni- 
versity of North Dakota has been unanimously 
chosen president of the University of Idaho at a 
salary of $6,000 upon the recommendation of 
State Commissioner Edward O. Sisson and Dean 
W. L. Carlyle of the College of Agriculture. 
The presidency has been vacant about a year 
since the resignation of President McLean, who 
went to the presidency of the college of Winnipeg 
at a salary of $8,000. Dr. Brannon is by educa- 
tion, experience, achievement and _ personality 
eminently qualified for the position. 

This is the first large public act of the state 
board of education since Dr. Sisson 
assumed the commissionership last summer, but 
it is in keeping with the entire purpose of the 
commissioner, who has an opportunity such as has 
come to few men educationally. 

If, as seems probable, he, with the advice of the 
board of education, is wholly positive in his 
leadership he can do Idaho a great service. The 
other states that have given a state board anything 
like such an opportunity have wrecked or have 
come near wrecking their influence by starting 
in destructively, scattering official death and 
destruction on every hand. That has seemed to 
be the interpretation of opportunity, but unless all 
signs fail Dr. Edward O. Sisson, by the advice 
and counsel of his state board of education, is to 
be a large positive influence in the leadership of 
all educational thought and ‘action in the state.’ 

Unless we wholly misconceive his plans and pur- 
pose Dr. Sisson will actually, directly and posi- 
tively influence for the highest good, materially, 
physically, scholastically, vocationally, and _ in- 
spirationally, the schools with their teachers, 
pupils, and trustees from the humblest rural school 
to the normal schools and university. 

America needs, at the present time, just such a 
noble demonstration of leadership as Dr. Sisson is 
likely to give in Idaho. 
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PROGRESSIVE CINCINNATI 


Under the lead of Superintendent Randall J. 
Condon, the Cincinnati board of education has 
voted unanimously for these three advanced edu- 
cational propositions :— 

Equal opportunity for women of all positions 
in public schools. 

Equal pay for women teachers for the same 
kind of work as done by men teachers. 

Removal of the bar against the employment of 
married women as teachers. 

In recommending these changes Mr. Condon 
said: “I do not believe we should draw the line be- 
tween married and unmarried teachers. If their 
married relations or home duties interfere with 
the proper discharge of their duties as teachers 
we ‘should create vacancies, as we should if un- 
married teachers’ outside duties interfered with 
their highest usefulness in schools.” 
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PERSONAL ATTACHMENT* 

It is interesting to study the way in which pro- 
fessional prominence is attained by officials. 

Official prominence is distinctly unlike any other 
prominence and a professional official is definitely 
unlike any other official. 

Hon. A. C. Nelson was a professional official 
with national prominence. , 

Professional affection among men is apart from 
all other affection, and official affection is well-nigh 
unknown. Practically every professional official 
with keen attachment among men had that interest 
awakened in college days, or in professional life 
prior to office holding. 

A. C. Nelon had no wide range of college day 
comradeship and made no extended acquaintance 
prior to holding state office. 

I probably know of the professional friendship of 
educational men as well as does any other man and 
I hazard nothing in saying that no state superin- 
tendent had more genuine professional friendships 
throughout the country than had A. C. Nelson. 
This was due in part to his broad-mindedness, pro- 
fessional wholesomeness, delicious comradeship, 
and rare humor, but it was intensified by ardent 
admiration for his patient, heroic suffering and the 
noble faith and hope with which he faced the inevi- 
table for all the years of his public life. 





*A. E. Winship in Utah Educational Review. 
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MOST VALUABLE SURVEY 

We need not tell our readers that there are 
surveys and surveys. One of the highly valuable 
surveys is that of the Grafton schools, West Vir- 
ginia, by Dr. J. N. Deahl, department of educa- 
tion, West Virginia University, Superintendent 
Joseph Rosier, Fairmont city schools, Superin- 
tendent Otis G. Wilson, Elkins city schools. 

In this there is not the faintest trace of egoistic 
expertness which has sometimes made an inquiry 
ridiculous. ° 

There is no sewerish depraved taste which some- 
times revels in the opportunity to find an excep- 
tional weakness. 

It is a fearlessly frank, sanely conservative, ar- 
dently progressive, decently vocational and appre- 
ciatively cultural view of the schools as they are 
and as they can reasonably be made to be. 

Fortunate the school man or woman who can 
secure a copy of this report, for it is an exceedingly 
valuable professional pamphlet. It is issued by 
Hon. W. P. Shawkey, state superintendent of 
schools, Charleston, West Virginia. 
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RURAL IMMORALITY 

Professor Clark Hetherington is reported to 
haye said at the Charities Conference at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, in November, that country 
people are more immoral than city people. 

This does not sound like Dr. Hetherington, 
who has made his record by being scientifically 
inclined. Of course he does not know, and no one 
knows, whether or not he is stating a fact. 

The great need of the age is the suppression of 
all such vague and vicious statements by men who 
have a reputation for scientific knowledge. The 
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present curse of all efforts at reform and progress 
is the practice of many leaders of saying as cock- 
Sure truth that which nobody knows, that which 
no One can prove or disprove. 

The chances are that the reporter, and not 
Dr. Hetherington, blundered. What he probably 
said, and what is susceptible to proof, is that some 
rural communities are very immoral, that there 
are conditions in some rural communities which 
lend themselves to the propagation of crimes that 
are as disgusting and diabolical as any of those of 
city breeding. 

But very often rural degenerates float to the 
city, which is most tempting to the licentious and 
depraved. 

It is indisputable that the country community 
everywhere needs every possible influence and 
activity that can make for honor and virtue. 

It is a crime to brand all rural communities 
with the vices of the few, but it is a noble virtue 
to do the most and the best for all rural com- 
munities. 





CALVIN M. WOODWARD 

The death of Dr. Calvin M. Woodward of St. 
Louis at the age of seventy-seven removes one of 
the distinguished leaders of industrial education 
in the United States, establishing the St. Louis 
Manual Training school in 1879. A _ native of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, a graduate of Harvard 
University, 1860, an aggressive progressive in ed- 
ucation for fifty years, he held a high place among 
American educators. 


Lee 
oy ? 


James A. Foshay, long-time superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, and a very active member 
of the N. E. A. for many years, died January 15, 
at his home in Los Angeles, at the age of fifty- 
seven. He had been eminently successful finan- 
cially since leaving the profession and had led an 
exceedingly happy life. 





Ossian Lang, long-time editor of the New York 
School Journal, has become the editor of the 
Happyland Magazine, and in the name _ of 
the school people we congratulate both the maga- 
zine and Mr. Lang upon this opportunity for use- 
fulness in promoting optimism. 


We are not printing the elaborate program of 
the Richmond meeting because you can get a com- 
plete copy by sending to Durand W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


All honor to Philadelphia for making the salary 
of Miss Puncheon the same as would have been 
paid to a man as principal of the Girls’ high school. 


Ex-State Superintendent S. Belle Chamber- 
lain of Idaho is now Mrs. Wilbur F. Williams of 
San Francisco. 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


Department of 
Va., February 22-28. 


Superintendence, Richmond, 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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THE ESSENTIALS TO INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING—- (I) 


FRANK ABORN 


Cleveland 


Every human being, fiom the beginning to the 
end of his life, is constantly passing from one stage 
of development to another. At each of these 
stages each individual is possessor of a certain 
given ability to comprehend, and every task is 
capable of being presented in a form or condition 
under which the nature of the task and the re- 
quirements of orderly practice are so _ definite, 
comprehensible and obvious to him that he can- 
not mistake nor fail to be guided by them. 
When any task is presented in a form or condi- 
tion under which its nature and the requirements 
of orderly practice are definite, comprehensible and 
obvious to him to whom it is submitted, it is an 
exercise, and any subject that is capable of being 
presented as an exercise is teachable and any sub- 
ject that cannot be so presented is not teachable. 

Drawing, specifically, is the fitting of lines to- 
gether to enclose flat shapes that are like other 
given flat shapes. That this is the fact is obvious 
in the case of copying from the “flat”; that it is 
equally true in the case of object drawing becomes 
equally obvious when it is realized that a drawing 
of an object is a reproduction (literal) of the 
silhouette forms of the visible parts of that object ; 
that it is equally true in the case of designing be- 
comes equally obvious the instant it is recognized 
that a design cannot be drawn until it is first vis- 
ualized in the “flat,” and the drawing of a design 
can by no possibility be anything else than the 
fitting of lines together so as to enclose flat shapes 
that are like the flat shapes that are visualized. 

This fitting of lines together which constitutes 
drawing is simply a form of elementary mechanics. 
It depends upon the same orderly practice and dif- 
fers from engine-building, cabinet-making and all 
forms of constructive work in nothing except in 
the details of handling the material, the manual 
part, incident to differences in the nature of the 
stock or material; lines are not to be fitted to- 
gether with a crowbar nor bricks to be laid with 
a pencil. Efficiency in drawing, no less than effi- 
ciency in mathematics or street-sweeping, depends 
upon orderliness, and excellence, art, in drawing 
no less than excellence in music or agriculture de- 
pends upon high ideals, and these high ideals de- 
pend upon familiarity with the excellent work of 
predecessors, 

All material things have two attributes, dimen- 
sion and appearance, and drawing is limited by its 
nature to the expression or representation of only 
one of these attributes at a time or in one drawing. 
It can represent an object in such-a way, on two 
or three places of projection, that it is practicable 
to determine every dimension of every part of the 
obiect by measuring the drawing; but it cannot, 
represent the appearance of 
the object as seen from a single point of view at a 
finite distance. A 


in the same drawing, 


drawing can represent the 
appearance of an obiect from any one point of 


view, but such a drawing is not measurable. There 


are then just two kinds of drawing—dimension 
drawing and appearance drawing—and no more. 

Orderly practice in drawing begins with the def- 
inite determination of which of the two possible 
things it is to. do—represent appearance or dimen- 
sions. This done, the specific edge of a specific 
shape is selected for representation ; what the rela- 
tive position, including length and direction of the 
line that will represent the selected edge, must 
have is next determined, and this done, but not 
before, the line is located and executed as has been 
determined. This orderly practice is repeated in 
the representation of every edge of every shape 
until the drawing is completed. The fact that the 
lines of the master fall on the drawing in their 
respective places with lightning-like rapidity and 
marvelous accuracy and delicacy of touch and 
feeling and expressiveness proves nothing except 
that the execution of each and every line that a 
master in delineation draws is the direct and inevi- 
table result of scrupulous orderliness 
summiate mastery 
orderly practice. 

Exercise in drawing, that is, practice in drawing 
under a condition in which subject matter is so 
presented that the requirement is comprehensible 
to the pupil in his present stage of development 
and the method of meeting the requirement is so 
obvious and self-explanatory, that it is applied, 
never fails to enlist most serious, earnest effort 
because under such a condition effort cannot fail 
to be intelligently directed and therefore the qual- 
ity of the result more than compensates for the 
effort it has cost. 


and con- 
of the means and methods of 


On the other hand, when the task is not an ex- 
ercise, when subject-matter is not so presented 
that the requirements are comprehensible to the 
pupil in his present stage of developmeni, at- 
tempted practice in drawing is at best only a blind 
groping in the dark; however well intentioned the 
pupil may be at the outset, he cannot comprehend 
what is required, the intelligent direction of ef- 
fort is impossible, the drawings produced are un- 
satisfying and discouraging; they do not compen- 
sate for the time and the misplaced effort they 
have cost; interest falls off, listlessness and indif- 
ference follow and in the end disgust, disorder and 
rebellion. 

For example: To retrace a facsimile of a draw- 
ing by a master in delineation is an exercise to him 
who has reached that stage of development when 
the requirement of retracing that the tracing line 
and the line of the example shall ‘‘justify” is com- 
prehensible, and the reaction of such an adaptation 
of tasks to the purposes of instruction is earnest, 
continued effort, increased manual skill and emo- 
tional culture. 

On the other hand, 
drawing 


the attempt to retrace any 


before the tag I development 


reached at which the requirements of retracing are 
comprehensible is a task, and the reaction resuit- 
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ing from the attempts to retrace under compul- 
sion is combativeness, greater slovenliness in 
thought and execution and prevention of order- 
liess and emotional! culture. 

To copy facsimiles of drawings of masters in de- 
lineation, that are ruled into squares on paper 
that is similarly ruled into squares, is an exercise 
to him who has reached what may be called the 
second stage of development, because the nature 
of what is to be done and the requirements of or- 
derliness are too definite, comprehensible and ob- 
vious to be mistaken. 

To copy facsimiles of drawings by masters in de- 
lineation by establishing the relative positions of 
salient points by measurements made from hori- 
zontal and vertical axes, drawing principal lines 
according to the points ‘so established and filling 
in details freehand, is an exercise to him who 
has mastered copying examples with the help of 
squares, because he has reached that stage of 
development when he can comprehend that in 
drawing it is the relation of lines and points to 
each other, and not the lines or points themselves 
that is important, and therefore he readily under- 
stands what is to be done under this condition and 
the requirements of orderly practice are plain. 

To copy facsimiles of drawings by masters in 
delineation by means of triangulation ts an exer- 
cise to him who has mastered the copying of draw- 
ings with the help of measurements made from 
horizontal and vertical axes. 

To draw from objects placed in front of a back- 
ground screen that is ruled into five-inch squares 
on paper ruled into half-inch squares is an ex- 
ercise to him who has mastered copying from the 
flat. 

To draw objects under any condition is an exer- 
cise to him who has mastered the drawing of ob- 
jects placed in front of a ruled background. 

To design is an exercise to him who has learned 
to draw. 

All subject-matter, anything that can be repre- 
sented either in appearance or in dimension, is 
capable of being presented in a form or condition 
that makes its drawing an exercise to any one who 
has reached any given stage of development, be- 
cause everything is capable of being so presented 
that the nature of what is to be done and the re- 
quirements of orderly practice are definite, com- 
prehensible and obvious to any one who has 
reached that stage. 

The essential to instruction in drawing, then, is: 
The elimination of tasks in drawing by the pres- 
entation of subject-matter in such a form or con- 
dition that drawing is an exercise; the continu- 
ance of exercises in drawing under the same con- 
dition until drawing under that condition is mas- 
tered; drawing under one condition mastered, the 
presentation of subject-matter in a new condition 
constituting a new exercise the nature of which the 
pupil is now capable of readily comprehending and 
the requirements of orderly practice he will not 
mistake. 
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emphatically as I know how that the American Book 
Company, Ginn & Co., D. C. Heath & Co., Henry 
Holt & Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, Longmans, Green 
& Co., Charles E. Merrill & Co.., Newson & Co., Allyn 
& Bacon, Macmillan & Co., the Prang Educational 
Company, the World Book Company, Rand, McNally 
& Co., Houghton Mifflin ‘Company, Lippincott & Co., 
Christopher Sower & Co., Scott, Foresman & Co., W. 
H. Wheeler & Co., Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Little 
Brown & Co., Silver, Burdett & Co., and B. F. Johnson 
& Co., not to mention many other houses engaged in 
the publication of school books, are as independent of 
each other as the New York World and the New York 
Journal. There is not even a gentlemen’s agreement 
existing by which prices are regulated. There is no 
agreement by which competition is limited. There is 
no agreement of any sort or kind that prevents these 
houses from competing for business wherever busi- 
ness can be obtained. Let me give one proof of this:— 
The state board of education of Texas adopts every 
Six years a uniform series of books to be used in al! 
the public schools of that state for a term of six years. 
Section 13 of the Texas law provides as follows:— 
“No book or books shall be purchased from any per- 
son, firm or corporation who is a member of or con- 
nected with any trust; and in the event it be established 
that this provision has been violated, such violation 
shall be held to be fraud and collusion as contem- 


plated under section 26, of this act, and ithe attorney- 


general shall bring suit upon the bond of such person, 
firm or corporation, and unon proof of such violation 
shall recover the liquidated damages provided for in 
section 26 hereof.” 

At the last state adoption in Texas almost every 
school-book publishing house in the United States of- 
fered ‘books to the state board. After a close examina- 
tion of the books proposed, the state board selected a 
series of common and high school texts, gave con- 
tracts to the successful publishers, which were protected 
‘by liquidated-damages bonds of large size, against which 
bonds a suit may be brought at any time by the attor- 
ney-general of the state and the full amount of the 
bonds exhausted in case any statement or statements 
made in the affidavits of the publishers are found to be 
false. Now the publishers who secured business in 
Texas swore that their houses were absolutely inde- 
pendent; that they were in no combination with other 
houses, etc. If these publishers lied, they can be se- 
verely punished in heavy damages as provided by the 
Texas statute. 

In Oklahoma the state law requires publishers to file 
a list of their stockholders, together with affidavits that 
they are absolutely independent. A number of other 
states that work under the state adoption plan require 
similar affidavits. 

In view of what I have said, should not the public re- 
gard the “Book Trust” charge in tthe nature of an over- 
worked joke? 

W. E. Pulsifer, 
President D. C. Heath & Co., 
New Yark, December 16. 
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|) The true guides of humanity are those who give devoted service, not thase who rule 


by might. —Pasteur. 
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FOR LINCOLN DAY 
LINCOLN’S ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG. , 


[This is generally regarded as Mr. Lincoln’s master- 
@iece. ] 

Forescore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 

We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field, as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
de this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—thise 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled there, have consecrated it, far 
‘above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what 
we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated tto the 
great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave tthe last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom—and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 

Of this Nicolay and Hay call it “an address of dedica- 
tion so pertinent, so brief—yet so comprehensive, so 
terse yet so eloquent, with simple words, in such living, 
original, yet exquisitely moulded, maxim-like phrases 
that the best critics have awarded it an unquestioned 
rank as one of the world’s masterpieces of 
rhetorical art.” 


LINCOLN’S LETTER TO MRS. BIXBY. 


[This was a personal hand-written letter to a mother 
whose five sons died in battle for the Union cause. 
Cambridge University, England, pronounces this the 
finest specimen of English extant.] 

Executive “Mansion, ‘Washington, Nov. 22, 1864. 
Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Madam: I have been shown in the files 
of the War Department a statement of the adju- 
tanit-general of Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who ‘have died gloriously on 
the field of battle. I feel how weak and fruit- 
less must be any words of mine which shiould at- 
tempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming. ; 

But I cannot refrain from tendering to you the 
consolation that may be found in the thanks of 
the Republic they died to save. 

I pray that our heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement, and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the loved and lost 
and the ‘solemn pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of free- 
dom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

; Abraham Lincoln. 


LINCOLN’S SECOND INAUGURAL. 


Fellow-countrymen: At this second appearing 
to take the oath of the presidential office there 
is less occasion for an extended address than 
there was at first. Then a statement, somewhat 
in detail, of course to be pursued, seemed fitting 
and proper. Now, at the expiration of four 
years, during which public declarations have been 
constantly called forth on every point and phase 
of the great contest which still absorbs the atten- 
tion and engrosses the energies of the nation, 
little that is new could be presented. 

The progress of our arms, upon which all else 
chiefly depends, is as well known to tthe public as 
to myself; and it is, I trust, reasonably ssatisfac- 
tory and encouraging to all. With high hope 
for the future, no prediction in regard to it is 
ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four 
years ago all thoughts were anxiously directed to 
an impending civil war. All dreaded it—all sought 
to avert it. While the inawgural address ‘was be- 
ing delivered from this place, devoted altogether 
to saving the Union without war, insurgent 
agents were in the city seeking to destroy it 
without war—seeking to dissolve the Union and 
divide effects by negotiation. 

Both parties deprecated war; but one of them 
would make war rather than let the nation sur- 
vive; and the other would accept war rather than 
let it perish. And the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored 
slaves, not distributed generally over the Union, 
but localized in the Southern part of it. These 
slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful inter- 
est. All knew that this interest was, somehow, 
the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate 
and extend this interest was the object for which 
the insurgents would rend the Union, even by 
war, while the government clasmed no right to 
do more than to restrict the territorial enlarge- 
ment of tit. 

Neither party expected for the war the magni- 
tude nor the duration which it has already at- 
tained. Neither anticipated that the cause of 
tle conflict might cease with, or even before, the 
conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and 
astounding. 

Both read ithe same Bible and pray to the same 
God; and each invokes His aid against the other. 
It may seem strange that any men should dare to 
ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their 
bread from tthe sweat of other men’s faces; but 
let us judge not, that we be not judged. 

The prayers of both could not be answered 
fully. The Almighty has His own purposes. 
“Woe unto the world because of offenses! for it 
must needs be that offenses come; but woe to 
that man by whom the offense cometh.” 

If we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of those offenses which, in the providence of 
God, must needs come, but which, having con- 
tinued through His appointed time, He mow wills 
to remove, and that He gives to both North 
and South this terrible war as the woe due to 
those by whom the offence came shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attri- 
butes which the believers in a living God always 
ascribe to Him? 


1$9 


[Carl Schurz pronounced this “far greater, as well as 
far more characteristic” than the Gettysburg speech.] 
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Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray— 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. ‘Yet, if God will that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s 250 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword, as 
was said 3,000 years ago, so still it must be satd: 
“The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness an the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let ws strive ‘on tto finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all mations. 

—————o-¢-0-@-0-¢-0-—_____— 


A PLAN FOR THE RELIEF OF ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 
ERNEST COBB 
Department of English, B, M. C. Durfce High School, 
Fall River, Mase, 

The greatest stumbling block in the road of the 
teacher of English in the public high schools is the 
unprepared lesson. The last lesson to be prepared 
by most high school pupils is English. The les- 
son which they are most willing to slide over in 
haste is English. The lesson which they are sure 
to leave unprepared entirely if time and ambition 
fail is English. 1 have had such success in over- 
coming this difficulty during the past year that I 
offer the plan I use to other teachers, feeling sure 
that in inany cases it will prove a great help. 

At the first of the term I have my classes write 
from dictation two notes something like the fol- 
lowing :—— 

“Dear ; 

“Believing that you will be very glad to help 
me keep the work of up to a high standard I 
am sending this to say that came to class to- 
day unprepared in English.” 











“Notice of failure by 
today was sent to a 





to recite in English 





The first note is sent to parents and guardians, 
the second is filed with the principal. In case my 
note to the parents also includes a general fail- 
ure in the siwbject to date, that fact is set down in 
the note for filing. 

The results which have come from this simple 
plan are snrprising. 

There is no more strain on me regarding unpre- 
pared lessons. John A. comes to class and cannot 
recite when called upon. Nothing is said, but John 
knows, and the class knows, that his father will get 
one of those notes they wrote by the afternoon 
mail. At the same time they all know that Mr. 
Plummer, the principal, will be informed within 
a nhour. When the end of the term, or year, 
comes, there is no misunderstanding between 
John, his parents, Mr. Plummer and myself. The 
situation has been clear from the start. I might 
add that if after several notes a pupil shows that 
he cannot improve I do not keep sending notes 
each day, but merely keep all parties concerned in 
touch with the situation. 
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The big result is that probably John A. will not 
fail. He finds it hard to explain things at home 
the very same day. It seems easy enough to ex- 
plain why you got D on your card at the end of 
the term; a hundred and one stories get by at 
home then, and those term cards have proved un- 
satisfactory means of information. But it is hard 
to explain why a lesson that very morning was not 
prepared. 

I expected to use a lot of postage for these 
notes, but after the first month, though my classes 
were large, the notices were few. The failures were 
only those which inevitably come to all of us some- 
times, and to some of us all the time. 

Besides this there was a great improvement in 
my method of assigning lessons. I was forced to 
give more thought to the lesson in advance than 
I ever had before. I had to arrange the work so 
as to leave no loophole, no possibility for ex- 
cuses. I saw that many failures to recite came 
partially because I had not planned a lesson for 
which every pupil in my class could make definite 
preparation. No subject is so difficult to handle 
in this regard as English, and this plan forced me 
to be exact and definite. 

A teacher who uses this method, with the sup- 
port and co-operation of the principal, which I cer- 
tainly have had, will find that there will be a great 
reliei from the daily worry over heedless and indo- 
lent pupils, and from extra afternoon work ; the un- 
pleasant complaints from parents at term ends and 
year ends will disappear, the daily work of the in- 
structor will greatly improve, and the average 
standard of the English class will rise to a surpris- 
ing degree. 
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BALA PUBLIC SCHOOL, 1913 
(Lower Merion Township.) 


Enrolled { 6 {| 7 | 8 | 9 { 10] 11 [12] 13) 14 { 15 | 16/17 
Yrs.| Yrs.!Yrs.| Yrs. Yrs.|Yrs.|Yrs.| Yrs. Yrs. Yrs.|Yrs. Yrs- 








Ist Grade (39) 924/14) 1 W | 
CC oo —_— OO - Ch OC orm" om" | 
2nd Grade (30) | 12913 5 


ind Grade (7) | or 1c 1 SO 
ae chee ee ec 

4th Grade (27) 
5th Grade (30) | 





7th Grade (31) 





Sth Grade (24) 





240 41 under 178 nor- 21 over 
normalage. malage normal age. 
This school is responsible for only three (1% per cent.) 
Over normal aged pupils, the other eighteen being In- 
dian servant girls and other transients. 
Sara Fite, Principal. H,. J. Wightman, Superintendent 


Not a labor certificate has been issued for this school 
in eight years. 

Twenty-five pupils were enrolled in first grade in 1905. 
Eight years later twenty-four pupils finished eighth grade 
of whom nineteen entered high school or special 
schools of corresponding rank. 

People own their homes in this school district and 
there is little shifting of population. 

Can you beat this record? 

Ardmore, Penn. H. J. Wightman. 
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J. S. A., Ilinois: I expect to take your Journal of Edu- 
cation as long as I can read, for I find it most profitable. 
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MOVING PICTURES 


ELIZABETH P. TAPLEY 
Dover, N. H. 

The films unrolled and showed to my eyes these 
pictures :— 

I. A Roman galley is ploughing the waves. 
The great chief sits in his chair marking time, and 
the many oars dip and rise in unison. Now the 
ship enters the battle, which is hot and sharp. 
She is overcome, despoiled and sunk. One rower 
alone, of all that company of slaves, was unchained ; 
and he alone is able to free himself from the 
wreckage and cling to a floating board—clinging 
to the same board is the great Tribune—and when 
the two are rescued the youth has become the 
rich man’s adopted son and heir. 

Answer—Ben Hur and the tribune Arrius. 

II. A snow covered garden; a young girl dig- 
ging paths all about, till she digs way down to her 
neighbor's fence; looking out of an upper window 


of this neighbor’s house isa sick young lad;— 
there is an opened window—a few quick sen- 
tences— a hurry of feet—and the girl has gone 


to carry cheer to the boy—and a life-long friend- 
ship has begun. 

Answer—Jo and Laurie in “Little Women.” 

Ill. The time is night—the scene, the quiet 
streets of the city of London—two men are the 
actors in this moving picture; they are the pursued 
and the pursuer—the leader of the race is a 
dandified youth—he seems bent upon tiring out 
his pursuer—up one street and down another he 
goes—through an alley—around a corner—now 
running—now sauntering—finally coming back to 
his starting point and quietly re-entering his own 
chambers; after him has run or sauntered another 
young man—a rougher looking man; he was in 
a poor temper when the hunt began and he is 
hot with rage at its end; it has been the pleasures 
of the chase; but it had no pleasure for the 
schoolmaster. 

Answer—Eugene Wrayburn and the School- 
master in “Our Mutual Friend.” 

IV. An old castle; an army of men besieging 
it with bows and arrows and all manner of old- 
time weapons—out of the window anxiously peeps 
a maiden to see how the battle goes—she steps 
back to report to the wounded knight imprisoned 
within the chamber, and then to the window again 
—and all the time the battle goes on towards the 
fall of the castle. 

Answer—Ivanhoe and Rebecca in “Ivanhoe.” 

V. A gorgeous picture is this—a handsome 
ballroom crowded with officers in resplendent uni- 
forms and ladies in glistening satins; here is that 
fascinating woman who brought so many men to 
her feet; in the pauses of the dance she is 
whispering love to her friend’s husband—all is 
music and dance and revelry. But hark—sud- 
denly the cannon’s roar—and the curtain goes 
down on a ruined ball and a coming battle. 

Answer—Becky Sharp at the eve of Waterloo in 
“Vanity Fair.” 

VI. A great ocean liner. sweeps along; 
suddenly there falls overboard one of the pas- 
sengers, a disagreeable little boy—the steamer 
rushes on unconscious, but, fortunately, right on 
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the scene is a Gloucester fishing boat that rescues 
the drowning child—you see him on _ board the 
schooner, disgusted with the mass of salt fish and 
with the rough lives of the men—yet, gradually, 
he comes to like and to honor them—and he is 
made a man of in spite of himself. 

Answer—Harvey Cheyne’s Adventure in 
“Captains Courageous.” 

VII. A certain. strong giant has taken 
prisoners a party of sailors, and is holding them 
captive in the cave where he tends his sheep at 
night; battling for their liberty, they put out the 
giant's eye; then they fool the blind man—each 
sailor clings to the long hair of a sheep, and as the 
sheep pass out of the cave in the morning, each 
prisoner rides to safety and the giant does not 
know it till too late to prevent their escape. 

Answer—Polyphemus in the “Aeneid.” 

VIII. The camera shows a tropical island, and 
a party of men just landing, after a long voyage 
across the sea—they wander peacefully on the 
shore, believing no enemy near—suddenly come 
more of their companions, following them from 
the ship; there is a stealthy pursuit, a skirmish, 
and several are treacherously slain—and over all 
the treachery and the bloodshed of this book of 
adventure presides that evil genius, the tall man, 
with one leg, who dashes along on his crutch into 
all kinds of mischief. 

Answer—Long John Silver and party landing on 
“Treasure Island.” 


a. Ap. pee 
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IMPROVING ORAL ENGLISH 


The old practice of reading aloud in the home has host 
its popularity, it has suffered a decline as has the home 
circle itself. The power to read to others with charm 
and edification is possessed by few indeed. There is 
not found in us, to anything like the extent there should 
be, a love of pure English and a determination to keep it 
pure. There is definite ground for the assertion that a 
scientific knowledge of the mechanism of speech, upos 
which must chiefly depend any sure progress in eliminat- 
ing speech defects and in training to correct enunciation, 
is lacking in very many, if not in the great majority, of 
our teachers, even of those otherwise cultured and well 
informed. 

All this was discovered by thé committee on high 
schools of the New York city board of education. The 
oral English of city pupils must be improved, the com- 
mittee reported, and it also reported six ways of bringing 
about this improvement :— 

1. That the pupils and teachers be urged to enlist in 
a patriotic endeavor to guard the English language 
against all influences now tending to debase and corrupt. 

2. That teachers and pupils alike be imbued with the 
idea that “first among the evidences of an education are 
correctness and precision in the the mother 
tongue.” 

3. That special efforts be made and special measures 
taken to develop the power to read aloud with dis- 
criminating intelligence, and to require those in a class 
not reading to shut their books and act as an audience to 
the pupil reading. 

4. That emphasis be laid upon teaching phonetics. 

5. That all principals and teachers observe the direc- 
tions regarding oral English as given in the syllabus for 
high schools. 





use of 


6. That means be devised for pupils to get practice 
out of schoo] hours in reading aloud to interested audi- 
ences. 
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BOOK TABLE 


VIVES: ON EDUCATION. By Juan Luis Vives. 
Translation, Introduction by Foster Watson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 330 pp. 

Vives was born in Valencia in 1492—date easily remem- 
bered—and died in 1540. In 1538 Vives published the 
first modern work on psychology, two years before his 
death. In 1531, at the age of thirty-nine, he wrote 
“De Tradendis Disciplinis,” which is the first of Vives’ 
educational works to be translated into English, and this 
is the first opportunity English readers have had to 
pe ¢ of the relative importance of Vives as a world 

er in education. Vives was a pupil of Erasmus, and 
the great significance of this belated translation is to 
give the admirers of Erasmus a chance to see his leader- 
ship in education challenged. It is mot a book for teach- 
ers, but for students of education who really care to 
know all that they should know of the education out of 
which present education has been developed 


ee 


THE RELATION OF LATIN TO PRACTICAL 
LIFE. By Frances Ellis Sabin. eh Published 
by the Author. Paper covers. 126 p 
“The Relation of Latin to Practical fe” is a dis- 

tinctive addition to books written in defence of classical 
study. Its purpose and form are quite different from 
the ordinary. and in many ways are better. It is not an 
abstract treatise on classical studv. but, as the author calls 
it, “a pedagogical device for answering correctly and in- 
telligently the high school boy’s question, ‘What’s the 
use of Latin?’ ” 

It is first of alll a handbook with all irrelevant and un- 
necessary matter carefully eliminated. The book does 
not argue, but assumes that its reader is a classicist, 
and works forward from that assumption. It is written 
primarily not for the opponent of Latin, but for a 
teacher who believes in Latin. 

On the basis of this punpose, the book is more than 
successful. The happy medium is attained between in- 
completeness and wordiness: all the necessary material 
is furnished which the teacher may adapt, expand or re- 
duce to suit individual conditions, and yet because of its 
brevity and conciseness, and the unadorned facts which 
are presented, the book will appeal to a large number 
of the opponents of Latin who would be unaffected by a 
scholarly treatise on the subject. 

The book shows on every page the results of careful 
work. While the teacher is expected to fill in the nu- 
merous gaps, to comnlete the outline which is given, yet 
there is no stinting of material. Almost every sphere of 
action is shown in.its dependence on Latin; opinions of 
great men are introduced, pages of other languages are 
shown with words of Latin origin underscored; and all 
matter taken from newspapers or other sources is care- 
fully credited and dated. It is evident that the writer 
spared no pains to be accurate and inclusive. 

The book, according to the preface, is intended for the 
“average high school bov and girl.” But if the outline 
were to be followed fully and completely, the teacher 
would ‘have to be, or to become, acquainted with a dozen 
different subjects in order to speak intelligently, while 
only pupils brighter than the average could understand 
all the points which would be made. The book is ona 
level with a fully developed mentality, but would be, 
unless reduced, a stiff »-roposition for some students. 
From a practical viewpoint the expense involved might 
be an objection. 

In conclusion, however, the book deserves praise. It 
must be used wisely and adapted to conditions, and 
might be cumbersome if taken too literally; but it is a 
long step forward, is fundamentally practical, and will 
do much to restore to our educational system a more 
appreciative attitude toward Latin. 


_—— 
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SIGMA XI. Quarter Century Record and History. 
1886-1911. Compiled by Henry Baldwin Ward, secre- 
tary. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Cloth. 
542 pp. 

Now that Sigma Xi—an honorary society which is to 
the narrower field of scientific study what Phi Beta 
Kappa is to the broader field—has rounded out a quar- 
ter century of most hononable history, ‘it is fitting that 
its history be recorded and the roll of its members pub- 
lished. All this has been done in creditable fashion 
through the energy ‘of ithe society’s secretary, Henry 
Baldwin Ward of the University of Illinois. 


. 
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COPPEE’S ON REND L’ARGENT. Edited by P. W. 
Harry, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Pittsburgh. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Frontispiece. 144 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Francois Coppée’s work is distinguished by its purity 

of motif and treatment. In this regard Coppée and Halevy 
stand almost alone amrong French novelists and 
short-story writers of the late nineteenth century. The 
present story is one of those contained in the collection 
entitled “Les Vrais Riches,” in which the life of the 
poor ‘ts described with the sympathy that only a sincere 
love of the people can inspire. As literary productions, 
too, Coppée’s works, prose or poetry, are unassailable; 
indeed, some of his shorter stories are veritable literary 
gems. Professor Harry has done a real service in mak- 
mg available for American pupils a further selection 
from the work of one of the best-loved of French 
authors. 

The wsual notes and vocabulary are added., notable 
among the fonmer being a brief geographical description 
. Paris. The text is adapted for second or third year 
classes. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. _ By William 
T. Harris. Yomnkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Company. 12mo. Cloth. 511 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In this expansive volume, the author aims at a sys- 
tematic, orderly, and attractive presentation of tthe sub- 
ject of English Grammar, and at the same time to keep 
in touch with the best pedagogical thought and practice 
of the day. Mere theories as well as disputed points 
are tabooed, as being confusing and discouraging to the 
student. Definitions are made concise and clear. Choice 
extracts from the best writers are made use of to help 
along the student’s taste for good literature. Models for 
analysis and parsing have been chosen from among 
ithose found most serviceable in classroom work. The 
work is also fully and admirably indexed. 





KINDERTRANEN. By Ernst von  Wildenbruch. 
Edited by Caroline Kreykenbohm. Cloth. Frontis- 
piece. 192 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

GERMELSHAUSEN. By Friedrich Gerstacker. 
Edited by R. W. Haller. Cloth. Frontispiece. 
123 pp. (Price, 40 cents. 

New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. (Merrill’s 

German Texts.) 

These recent additions to Merrill’s German Texts are 
intended especially for use in connection with the direct 
method ‘of teaching German. Little need be said of the 
stories, because they are already used geherally in sec- 
ond-year classes. Each is a beautiful story and each 
the work of one of the foremost German writers of the 
nineteenth century. The editing is the noteworthy 
feature of the bodoks. The text is provided in each 
case with two sets of exercises, consisting of questions 
(Fragen) and grammatical exercises (Ubungen.) There 
are also English exercises for translation into German, 
and a list of subjects for short compositions. The usual 
notes and vocabulary are appended. Teachers of the 
direct method will here find material for practice in the 
language, but not enough, in quantity or quality, to pre- 
vent the pupil’s understanding or appreciating the 
story. 
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he University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Sum- 
mer Quarter on the same basis as 
during the other quarters of the 
1 academic year. 

The unde ~ ge colleges, the 
\ graduate sc ~ oe and the profes- 
} sional chasis provide courses in 
| Arts, Literature, Science, 

Commerce and Administra- 









tion, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, and Divinity. Instruction 
is given by regular members of the 
University staff which is augmented 
in the summer by appointment of 
professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1914 


ist Term June 15--July 22 
2d Term July 23-~-Aug. 28 


Detailed announcements will be 
sent upon applicati ition. 

The University of Chicago 
Mitchell Tower Chicago, Illinois 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
insertcd under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


FEBRUARY. 


6-7: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Green Bay; A. W. 
Burton, Supt. 


18-14: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison; Richard B. 
Dudgeon, Supt. 


3-14: Story County, Iowa, Teachers’ 
Association; Superintendent F. W. 
Hicks, Ames, sec’y. 


-28: Department of Superinten- 
a E. A.. Richmond, Va. 
28-March 1: National Council of Eng- 

lish Teachers, Richmond, Va. 


MARCH. 

6-8: Religious Education Association, 
New Haven, Conn.; Henry F. Cope, 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
eago, general secretary. 

6: Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, W. H. Price, 
Watertown, sec’y. 

6-7: Southeastern Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, Winona; Su- 
perintendent J. V. Voorhees, Win- 
ona, sec’y. 

APRIL. 

15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, president. 


2)-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, .fass.; Miss 
Char:otte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. 


JUNE. 

17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
"elation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 

JULY. 

1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 
pres. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





—_—— 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. Portland is to 
have a new high school building and 
a commission is at work forming 
plans. The building will be suitable 
for 1,500 pupils, with five laboratories, 
five manual traimng rooms and two 
lunch rooms. There will be an as- 
sembly ‘hall in which the whole 
school can congregate. if necessary. 
The commission has on hand sixty 
plans from as many different cities. 

The evening schools of Portland 
have grown im twenty years from an 
apnropriation of $600 and an attend- 
ance of 100 pupils to an appropriation 
of $4,000 and an attendance of 623. 
Originally the students were mostly 
Americans, now nineteen nationali- 
ties are represented. 

LEWISTON. Between 350 and 
400 members of the Androscoggin 
Teachers’ Association were in Lewis- 
ton for their annual meeting January 
30. Principal Gammon of the high 
school presided. Principal W. G. 
Mallett of the Farmington Normal 
school, Miss Bertha McConkey of 


Springfield, Superintendent Spauld- 
ing of Newton and President Roberts 
of Colbv were the speakers. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Superintendent C. H. Ab- 
bott of Turner; vice-president, Earle 
S. Lewis of Auburn; secretary, Miss 
Florence Duckworth of Lisbon Falls; 
treasurer, Miss Ida A. Yetten of 
Lewiston. 

In tthe Dingley school, Miss Finch, 
principal, there ts an ungraded room 
and also there is a room for foreign 
children who are not well enough 
versed in English to keep up with the 
regular classes. 

AUBURN. The new Chamberlain 
schiool building, over which the city 
council and the school board waged 
a controversy for upward of a year, 
the matter finally going to the Mafne 
Law court for adjudication, is almost 
completed, and ‘will probably be oc- 
cupied Monday. 


VERMONT. 
SAXTONS RIVER. Plans have 
already been adopted for a splendid 
new building for Vermont Academy. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A recommendation for 
a “Department of Educational In- 
vestigation and ‘Measurement” was 
adopted at a meeting of the school 
committee. It reads:— 

“Ordered, That a department of 
educational investigation and meas- 
urement be established ito consist of 
a director and such clerical assist- 
ants as may from time to time be 
necessary, the purpose of said de- 
partment being to promote educa- 
tional efficiency and economy in ad- 
ministration and executive procedure 
in the schools; to promote the inves- 
tigation and professional study of 
school problems and the development 
of standards of achievement in the 
various subjects and grades of schiool 
work; to develop a system of pro- 
motion of teachers after appointment 
on the basis of merit; to conduct in- 
dependent investigations under the 
superintendent and school committee 
such as the workings of the new child 
labor law, retardation of children, 
elimination of pupils im the high 
schools; to conserve the benefits of 
the testing work of recent years; 
and in general, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing on a permanent basis a test- 
ing and research department. 

“Ordered, That the salary of the 
director of the department of educa- 
tional investigation and measurement 
be fixed at $3,780 per annum.” 


Under the auspices of _ the 
Boston Froebel Club, an _ exten- 
sion committee has been organized 
whose desire it ¥s to render aid to 
mothers, kindergartners, and other 
teachers, where difficulties may arise 
pertaining to educational problems; 
also to render assistance to those 
who are desirous of creating a kinder- 
garten sentiment in communities 
where kindergartens may be desired 
or needed; and when possible, to ar- 
range for single lectures or lessomrs 
in subjects relating to the kindergar- 
ten. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by applying to Mrs. M. R. 
Wolfard, 29 Everett street, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union is conducting this 
winter on four Wednesday after- 
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noons at 4 o'clock, beginning Febru- 
ary ll, a second series of conferences 
on ‘Professional Opportunities for 
Women, designed primarily to aid 
students in choosing and in preparing 
for their vocations. These confer- 
ences are to be addressed by four 
gentlemen, each an employer of a 
considerable number of women and 
each in a very different line of work. 
The subjects are “The Social 
Worker,” “The Woman in the Pub- 
lishing Hiouse,” “The Stenographer,” 
and “The ‘Woman in the Telephone 
Service.” 


LOWELL. Lowell has 921 per- 
sons studying vocational education. 
Of that number 361 are in the full- 
time day schools and 560 in the even- 
ing schools. The education they are 
assuming is classified as follows: 212 
boys in trade courses; 219 men in 
evemng trade extension: eight 
women in evening trade extension; 
149 girls in the day and 333 im the 
evening home-making department. 


BRIDGEWATER. The will of 
Samuel Gates of Bridgewater, who 
died recently, leaves $20,000 and a 
homestead and land adjoining 
Bridgewater Normal school to the 
Commonwealth of Ma'ssachusetts, to 
be used by the state in connection 
with the school. The real estate will 
become available on the death of his 
sister, Mrs. Mary E. Shaw. 

The town of Ashby also received 
$20,000 in trust for the public schools 
as a memorial to his father, Pearly 
Gates, and to his mother, Mary Burr 
Gates. 

SPRINGFIELD. Ralph E. Hiaw- 
ley, supervisor of the Boston miove- 
ment for the use of school buildings 
as social centres, was the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the Spring- 
field Grammar Masters’ Club. There 
were twenty-sevcn present at the 
dinner served in Woods hall with 
Henry E. DuBois, principal of the 
Armory-street school, as toastmas- 
ter. 

After Mr. Hawley’s address A. P. 
Irving gave a report of the work of 
the committee that is investigating 
the use of schools in Springfield for 
social purposes. He said that he has 
had reports from the principals of 
thirtv-nine schools. Thirteen of 
these report nothing but day school 
work being done in their schiols. 
Twenty-one are used as polling- 
places, although in most cases the 
best rooms for the purpose are not 
used. Considerable use is made of 
the two high schools, and mothers’ 
clubs and two girls’ clubs under the 
direction of Miss Abbie Brownell are 
using other schools. The Armory- 
street school and the Indian Orchard 
schools are also used by citizens’ 
clubs. Mr. Irving said further that 
the committee does not feel that the 
time is ripe yet to engage am expert 
like Mr. Hawley for Springfield. 


James W. Riddle, principal of the 
Hardwick high school at Gilbertville, 
has been engaged us head of the Eng- 
lish department for the High School 
of Commerce and will begin his new 
duties March 2. 


EVERETT. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Everett grammar school 
athletic league, J. T. Palmer, presi- 
dent, practically every grammar 
school teacher and principal in the 
city was present, which showed evi- 
dence of great interest in athletics 
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Many Communities Are ToBeCensured 


in school affairs for saving money at 


Established 1869 


the expense of the pupils’ sensibilities 


and hea!th, 


A soiled, dilapidated 


bouvuk tends to deaden interest and 


endangers the health of the scho..]. 


Keep Books Clean and Whole 


Let Us Tell You How 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


for grammar school boys and” girls. 
Professor Ernst Hermann ot New- 
ton gave the principal address. The 
league voted to recommend to the 
school board thalt a regularly em- 
ployed physical director be placed at 
the head of its playground actrvuties. 

The school board member ot the 
executive comimittee of the leagues, 
Hon. Herbert P. Wasgattt, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. T he 
other officers elected were _as follows: 
First vice-president, George C. 
Francis; second vice-president, Miss 
Mary S. Fellows; secretary, Max W. 
Kaeltes; treasurer, Melville A. Ar- 
mold: auditor, Jennie E. Whitaker; 
recording secretary, Miss Ann 

aton. ; 
“Saotine no gymnasium for basket 
ball this winter, the league has taker 
up hockey and adopted the badge 
test system of the Amemecan Play- 
ground Association. The badge test 
is open tto all boys. It consists of a 
series of physical tests which a boy 
must pass in order to win @ badge. 
There are three series of tests. One 
year must intervene before a second 
test may be taken. This 1s proving 
to be very popular both in spirst and 
physical development. 





CONNECTICUT. 

WALLINGFORD. A movement 
for consolidation of schools here fs 
gaining ground. , 

PUTNAM. H. D. Martin of 
Middletown has been engaged as 
principal of Putnams mew trade 
school. (Mr. ‘Martin lis a textile mill 
man of large experience, having been 
superintendent of various mills 
throughout the country, the last in 
Middletown. 

NEW HAVEN. Superintendent 
of Schools Framklin H. Beede be- 
lieves that sex hygiene should be 
taught at home and not in the school. 
“Children should come into knowl- 
edge of these matters in a gradual 
and natural way through the familiar 
relationships and intercourse — of 
home life. The study of sex hygiene 
may sometimes be taught in connec- 
tion with physiology and hygiene to 
older students.” ‘ie 

The teaching of formal religious 
instruction in the schools the super- 
intendent ‘does not advocate. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Ohio 
State School Survey commission. 
which recently completed an exten- 
Sive inquiry into the educational sys- 
tem of Ohio, found many of the 
same evils there which were found in 
New York city, according to W. H. 
Allen, director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, as reported in a 
New York newspaper. 

“In brief,’ says Mr. Allen, “the 
educational sysitem in Ohio is said to 
overemphasize information and not 
teaching ‘ability. To counteract this 
an entirely different system is rec- 
ommended, the number of certiifi- 
cates is out down, the plan for mini- 
mum required professional training is 
outlined, so ithalt in 1920 at least two 
years of professional itraining will be 
required tor every iteacher in rural 
schools. 

“Nit fifty per cent. of the teachers 
in rural schools are graduates of high 
schools, and not less than eighteen 
‘per cent. have no education beyond 
the elementary grades. These facts 
were found from 7,648 teachers at- 
tending teachers’ institutes in 1913. 

“Exactly sixty per cent. of the 
teachers in ithe one-room rural 
schools had taughit five years or less, 
and itwelve per cent. had less than 
one vear’s experience. About half 
of the teachers had never been to any 
sort of (professional school. 

“The most common salary for 
teachers in One-room rural schools is 
$320 a year. The legal minimum, the 
most common salary for teachers in 
villages and centralized schools, ‘ts 
$420 a year or over. Over half the 
teachers live outside of tthe district 
they teach in and over a mile from 
the school. Nineteen teachers re- 
ported that they had no rooms where 
they could study and prepare their 
lessions.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. The Phila- 


delphia Public Ledger recently sent 
out a thousand letters—500 of them 
ito recent graduates of the Central 
high school and 500 to recent gradu- 
ates of the William Penn high school 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





for girls. 
read :— 

“The criticism frequently made of 
the modern high school is that it 
does mot give its pupils the equipment 
ot practical knowledge that will best 
prepare them tto meet the actual de- 
mands of life. 

“The Public Ledger desires to se- 
cure your own canidid opinion, based 
upon your personal experience. 

“Do you think that your school 
training has done for you all that it 
could fairly be expected to do? 

“Have you been ratified or disap- 
pointed by the results in your own 
case? 

Speaking of the replies, the Public 
Ledger says:— 


These letters in each case 


“To these letters. 181 replies were 
received, of which seventy-seven 
came from the young men and 104 
from the young women—a result in- 
dicative of a greater eagerness to re- 
ply, of course, and also a more punc- 
tilious regard for the convention that 
suggests a civil answer to a civil] 
query when a stamped envelope for a 
reply is enclosed. Of the boys, thir- 
teen reached an adverse conclusion: 
of ithe girls only four expressed them- 
selves as disappointed in what school 
had done for them. 

“The general imnressions conveyed 
by 'the two ipiles of letters are inter- 
estingly different. The girls express 
themselves with far mreater ease, in 
a chirography of superior neatness, 
and in the case of many of the type- 
written letters, the care with which 
they are written is an eloquent trib- 
ute to their training. As for the 
subject-matter, there runs through 
the feminine epistles a strong ten- 
dency to eulogize tthe teacher, some- 
times by name, whereas the boys 
rarely praise or blame an individual 

“The girls are more enthusiastic 
and are outspoken in their gratitude 
and of the sincerity of this sentiment 
a careful reading of the letters leaves 
no question. 

“But the chorus of praise drowns 
out these querulous objectors. Let- 
ter after letter adds its cumulative 
testimony ito tthe fidelity and thor- 
oughness with which the instruction 
is given. ‘To-day a high school edu- 
cation is necessary because it is an 
incomparable personal asset.’ ‘I owe 
much to the high school for the men- 
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a To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 


Are you looking for Teachers of Music, 
Drawing or any noe Subjects taught 
in Public Schools? If so, here are 
some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 


To these facts, in connection with our che 
Faculty and the thorough i T haraetbe 

we owe our success. Several of 

are devoted exclusively to ea day 

Our equipmentis modern and comple 

the Faculty competent, and the practi 
basis upon which the school is run is 

: d by educatorseverywhere. 


Pea uenaere| 
Exclusively 
Training Teachers in 
Public School Special Subjec 


TheThomas Norma! Training Schoo! 


Music. Drawing,Domestic 
ie of Schools and 


_ ais Se h : 
NYa (e nce, Dome sticArt, Man _Bowrds of Education. Catalogue and 
UME MNANEM woolication Adds 
Po - THE SECRETARY, 
hatha bates 2000 West Grand Boulevard, 




































For more than 22 years we have 
made a specialty of training young 
men and women to teach these special 
subjects. ® Our graduates are teaching in 
every state in the country, and they are 
in great demand. All our courses are de- 
signed especially for Public School work. 








Detroit, Mich. 























tal development I received.” ‘My 
school training has done for me all 
that it could possibly do.’ ‘Latin is 
an antique, contemned and _ con- 
demned by many who do mot perceive 
its full value.’ ‘The modern high 
school does give to its pupils the 
practical equipment that is needed.’ 
‘My training has done for me every 
thing which I could expect it to do.’ 
‘Am satisfied that I received a broad, 
liberal educalttion” ‘I am more 
than gratified.” ‘I feel amply re- 
paid.’ ‘It (my schooling) has taught 
me to tthink and not use my hands in 
an aimless way.’ ‘I ‘have been 
grateful with tthe results,’ deposes a 
youth whose enthusiasm surpasses 
his grammar. 

“Tt ds extnaordinary, in both 
groups of letters. that the gram- 
matical and orthographic lapses are 
so few.” 





VIRGINIA. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE. Whether 
the University of Virginia will see a 
new departure in the form of a co- 
ordinaitte college for women at Char- 
lottesville is a present and im'por- 
tant question up for the consideration 
of the state legislature, and for ev- 
ery citizen, North and South, who is 
interested in the higher education of 
women. The bill before the legisla- 
ture this year is the third which has 
been introduced since the Strode bill 
of 1910. But the agitation for such 
an institution dates back to 1892, 
when a certain Miss Caroline Preston 
Davis upset all precedents by peti- 
tioning the faculty of the university, 
asking that she might be allowed to 
take the examinations in the school 
of mathematics for the year 1892- 
1893, and receive such recognition as 
her work deserved. 

President Edward A. Alderman, 
speaking of the plans for a woman’s 
institution, says :— 

“Three choices present themselves to 
States contemplating this great un- 
dertaking: (1) the building of a sep- 
arate college for women, officered 
and controlled by women, which is 
the method largely in wse in the 
Eastern states, where the women’s 
colleges owe ttheir existnce to pri- 
vate pinlanthropy; (2) the opening of 
all state onsititutions to women and 
men alike, the method of the West- 
ern states, and largely of Europe; (3) 
the establishment of a womamn’s col- 
lege independent in essentials and 
with a personality and an atmosphere 


—— ——___ —-_-— —_—_—_— —- —_—__———=—=, 


$50.99 FOR YOU every month when you are 


disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 
e T. C. U., a National Organization for ret 


w nit do all of this, and more for you, 





Write Today maengpaniaigeh 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. J., Lincoln, Neb. 
Please send full particulars concerning your complete Income Policy for Teachers 


Name. 
Address 








A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 
Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—1l7-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 


apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism 


Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 


for Booklet J. 





The little Musical Playlet— 


“GYPSY PICNIC” 
which is the most talked about Children’s en- 
tertainment ever written. Scores of schools 
gave it last year. Did yours? Interestin 
and entertaining, Catchy music—the kin 
which lingers. You can exsmine it for 3c 
postage if you will return it, it nut suitable. 


ARTHUR’ RADCLIFFE PUB. CO.—Dept. JE 
216 Mulberry Street, Millville, N. J. 


New Nature Study Leaflets 
Wonderful fascinating stories of facts, 
Being rapidly adopteu by schools every- 
where. Only 5c each, 30¢ dozen prepaid. 
Catalogue free. PROGRESSIVE DUCA- 
TIONAL CO. Suite 1710 C. Fullerton Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





of its own, but co-ordinated with the 
Staite University, wnder its supervis- 
jon and control, and deriving from 
such affiliation enormous advantages 
in economy of administration, equip- 
ment, instruction, and tradition. The 
college is to be equal in rank with 
rnv standard college. and hence a is 
to .be co-ordinate and not subordi- 
nate.” 

The last of these courses seems the 
wisest to President Alderman. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
GLENVILLE. In the West Vir- 
ginia summer school next summer a 
course is to be offered in the teaching 
of composition work in the elemen- 
tary schools by Walter Barnes, 
teacher of English in the Glenville 


MEISTERSCHAFT 





WRITE FOR SAMPLE. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Masse. For beth sexes 

For catalogue, eddress the Principal, 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashury Pit< 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


How York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘°° Tre™gcs.oh: mass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends for public and private schools, 


ormal and technical schools, colleges and universities. 
1914 15. We nominate only on request. 


ister now for 
- JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 





ESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
For Every Department of Schoo! Work, throughout the entire West 


As publishers of “THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIREC- 
TORIES,” we are in touch with nearly all the Schools in the entire West. Write us Today for Free 


Booklet showing how we place our teachers. 
Our booklet, “HOW TO 
laws of Certification of Teachers of the 


APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION,” with 


a 


ae a EE ee 
Western States, sent Free to Members Paget Sage ye 5 OO ee ny 


omer mm LCOCNKY M7 JEACHERS' 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky 
Mountain Region.) 





ACENCcCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 








Normal school. He will also give a 
course in literature in the grades. 

MORGANTOWN. _ The annual 
meeting of the West Virginia Educa- 
tion Associaltion for 1914 will be held 
in Morgantown, June 17, 18 and 19. 
Preparations are being made already 
for the biggest and best meeting in 
the history of the association. A 
splendid array of national talent has 
been secured for the program. 

The topic, “Present-Day Move- 
ments in Education and Their Mean- 
ing for West Virginia,” lends itself 
easily to practical, helpful discussions. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The latest pos- 
sibility mentioned for the presidency 
of Johns Hopkins University is 
George Alired Goodenough, at pres- 
ent professor of thermo-dynamics 
in the University of Il- 
linois. Dr. Goodenough is now in 
China, where he is interested in sci- 
entific work, and it is said that ar- 
rangements for his coming to Balti- 
more would maturally ‘take some 
time as he had contemplated making 
a prolonged stay in the far East. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 


RUSKIN. The students and fac- 
ulty of Ruskin College co-operate in 
the publication of The Triangle, a 
unique college publication. Its 
philosophic views are a little out of 
the ordinary and follow along rather 
practical lines, choosing as its slogan 
“Head, _ Heart and. Hand.” It 
touches upon the practical side of life 
and ttreats the subjects of homemak- 
ing and the preparation for life. 


LOUISIANA. ; 

NBW ORLEANS. The board of 
education of the city of New Orleans 
has established a department of edu- 
cational research, and has appointed 
as director of the department Dr. 
David Spence Hill, tormerly of Tu- 
lane. University. The work that Dr. 
Hill jis undertaking will start with a 
vocational anid educational survey of 
the city preparatory to the establish- 
ment of the Isaac Delgado Central 
Trades School for boys. 


ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE ROCK. Superintendent 
R. C. Hall has instituted a promising 
school savings plan. 

The members of the school board 
of directors have individually formed 
an association ito take charge of the 
savings and to guarantee that they 
will be kept ‘safely and returned to 
depositors on demand according to 
the by-laws of tthe association. All 
officers of the association will be 
bonded and the business will be con- 
ducted in regular banking fashion. 
Every Monday morning each teacher 
will receive for deposits any sum of 
money from one cent wpward from 
the pupils in her room who wish to 
make déposits. These deposits will 
be transmitted by ‘the teacher to the 
principal of the school and by him to 
the association. 

Each depositor will receive in a 
pass book a receipt for the amount 
deposited. These deposits in whole 


or in part are subject to check or- 


withdrawal at any time on one 
week’s notice, and waiver of interest. 
Interest at four per cent. will be paid 
on minimum monthly balances that 
remain with the association until the 
end of the school term. 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. After a trip of in- 
spection to the State Normal schools 
Staite Superintendent S. H. Thomp- 
ison reported conditions as miost en- 
couraging alt all the schools. 

The Middle Tennessee State Nor- 
mial schiool opened its third annual 
session with a large representative 
attendance. The enrollment for the 
present term reached 236 normal stu- 
denits, which will be increased att the 
winter term to more than 300. 

President Brister announces that 
he intends to organize a West 
Tennessee Club during tthe winter 
term of the normal school. Students 
representing various counties will 
be organized into separate county 
clubs and ithese county clubs will 
make up the West Tennessee Club. 
Tit is the punpose of the organization 
to study carefully the economic agri- 
cultural, religious, health and educa- 
tional conditions of the various coun- 
ties, making comparison with the 
data for 1900, and when the statistics 
are compiled to attempt to interpret 
them and to make suggestions for 


improvement of conditions. These 
surveys will be published, and it is 
beheved that they will be a valuable 
source of informaltion to the various 
counties of West Tennessee.” 

At tthe East Tennessee Normal 
school every room in tthe dormitory 
was reserved for the wmter term, 
which began January 5. The new 
kitchen and dining-room will give 
accommodations to 400 boarders. 

President S. G. Gilbreath, in a 
letter recently sent out, says:— 

“There is an increasing demand 
for educated and trained men for 
public school work in East Tennes- 
see. The establishment of consoli- 
dated schools and high schools, and 
the enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance law have helped ito create 
this condition. 

“Last year the number of compe- 
tent men available was not sufficient 
to fill all the places, and the State 
Normal school was unable to supply 
the demand made wpon it for prin- 
cipals, high school teachers, and for 
teachers of agriculture and manual 
training.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


CLARINDA. Mrs. Huftalen and 
the Fanmers’ County Institute had a 
most successful industrial exhibit 
this year. It was one of the most 
elaborate and highly classified exhib- 
its, educationally and _ industrially 
considered, that has been held by any 
county. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. President Charles 
F. Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity fixed $350 as _ sufficient -to 
maintain a boy at Western Reserve 
University one year. 

This sum is just one-half the 
amount considered by the president 
of Hamilton College, Dr. M. W. 
Stryker, as sufficient to maintain @& 
student at college each year. Presi- 
dent Stryker says:— 

“If I had my way I would put out 
of colleme every boy who spends 
more thian $700 a year.” 


MINNESOTA. 

NORTHFIELD. Miss Mary L. 
Benton, professor of Latin in Smith 
College, hias been called to the posi- 
tion of dean of women at Carleton. 
College here. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. ‘Courses in typewrit- 
ing for the pupils of the grammar 
grades and dnsitruction in the mys- 
teries of adding machines for the 
students in the high school commer- 
cial courses are amiong the mnmnova- 
itions contemplated for the public 
schools next year. 

The plan for typewriting courses in 
the grammar grades will necessitate 
the purchase of 100 machines at a to- 
tal cost of about $5,000. Dr. Chad- 
sey said, in speaking of the plan, 
that he thought this was rather ex- 
pensive, but felt that it would add a 
great deal to the practical value of 
the grammar school education as 
well as serving as an incentive to 
children to continue their schooling. 
The typewriter is superior to the pen 
as an aid ‘to spelling, he added. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“Our Boys.” Annual Report, 1914, 
Wisconsin Home and Farm School. 
Dousman, Was. Bert Hall, Mal- 
waukee, president. 


Brooklyn New York, Teachers’ As- 
sociation Bulletin. Announcement 
of Courses. William J. Morrison, 
president. 


“Aids in Helping to Train Pupils in 
the Elementary Schools to Like 
Good Literature.” University of 
the State of New York. Bulletin 
No. 552. Albany. 


“Consular Reports on Industrial 
Education in Germany.” | United 
States Bureau of Education. Bulle- 
tin 565. 

“What Do You Pay Your Teachers?’ 
Comparative statement issued by 
Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Julian A. Burruss, president, 
and Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Mrs. B. B. 
Munfora, president. Algar Wool- 
folk, Rachmiond, secretary, State 
Teachers Associatig: 


“Carrying Knowledge to the People.” 
Bulletin Extension Department, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Leland Stanford Junior Univereity,A 
California. Addresses at-Installa- 
tion of Dr. J. C. Brafiner as ‘presi- 
ident. Report for twenty-second 
academic year. ‘ 


Litchfield, Conn. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent I. Z. Allen. 


Johnstown, N.  Y., 1918 Report. 
Superintendent E. L. Ackley. 


“The Preparation of Teachers to 
Meet the Requirements of Recent 
Legislation.” Report of CCommiit- 
tee of Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. H. H. Seerley, Cedar 
Falls. 

“School and Civic Leagues.” Sum- 
mary of State ‘Work of Co-opera- 
tive Education Association of Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, Capi- 
tol, Richmond. 

> 





Education Association Officers 
Virginia State Teachers’ Association: 
President, E. H. Russell, Freder- 
icksburg; secretary, Algar Wool- 
folk, Richmond; treasurer, George] § 
W. Guy, Hampton; vice-presidents, 
A. B. Chandler, Fredericksburg; 
James Hurst, Norfolk; W. B. Cog- 
gin, Providence Forge; F. M. Mar- 
tin, Farmville; C. S Wheatley, Dan- 
ville; J. E. B. Smith, Christians- 
burg; J. C. Johnson, Harrisonburg; 
J. A. Towler, The Plains; W. R. 
Bowers, Rural Retreat; <A. C. 
Kimler, Waynesboro. 
> 





Road to Laughtertown 


Would ye learn the road to Laugh- 
town, 
o ye who have lost the way? 
Would ye have young heart, though 
your hair be gray? 
Go learn from a little child each day. 
Go serve his wants and play his play, 


And catch the ring of his laughter 
gay, 
And follow his dancing feet as they 
stray, 
For he knows the road to Laughter- 
town, 
O ye who have at 8 the way. 


—Katherine D. Blake. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Schoo] Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years ard it is about to 
publish a handbook with letters trom pe po who tel] what they think the value of its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Journal of Fducation «ne of the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We would be glad to seid a copy of the booklet te 
anyone on request. 

Middletown, Conn., August 7, 1923. 

Through the efficient work of Mr. Bardeen’s Teachers’ Agency leecured mys iret higb 
school dara en a in 1896. Four years later, bal Mr. Bardeen was asked to recommend 
a man for supervising 7 pata an at Chester, N. Y., l-was the sole candidate considered and 
was unanimously elected 

Since that time I have secured several first Class teachers through Mr. Pardeen's 
Agency, and [ have the highest commendation to offer for the excellent servic edurimg 
the years rendered me personally and my schools. ae 

ordiall 


W. A. Wheatiey, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 











Th Pratt Teachers Agency *"S* 


New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mer, 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Strsss*%.'s 


- Superior Professors, Principals, Ass Gov- 
weet BS.FO. EIG N superior Professors, Prineipals, Ansstants, futore, and Gow 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est, 1900 
Sa = 9 positions. Takes pride ef ceteopt, reliable wert tematanh ae 








PECIALISTS ith. toed seners! education wanted tor department, werhcie workia 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ap rs 

tem of music and drawing secure a 8 to $7? per month. For fu 
information address THE TEA ’ AGE shoe oe 

yet o> Trust Building, Waiter, P Pa. ~ Soe Agencies tn Denver and 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° ti:'tvemcn: Solsing, Boone & 


-_ 


| ip gage mgr eid TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for —— 
Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschoo!l officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, Néw York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


ies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
oe Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, auc 
81 Chape! St., Albany N.- Y. 














HERS’ «+ Madi , wi i 33 (ClCH 
Tae PARKER TRGEN or nie poles: Washington 238 vous 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Thiers ETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” is of interest to aii live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S) cpeaconst. . . 
AGENCY 
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-€ Teaching the tones of the various orchestral instruments by means of the * es 
Seattle, Wash. 


Do your pupils know 
the instruments of the orchestra? 


Can they recognize the different tones as they are played? 


Educators are coming to realize that young children should begin 
early in life to distinguish the pipes, the strings, the brasses. These 
instruments make a strong appeal to them and bring to them the 
simple melodies that satisfy their primitive musical tastes. 

_ The Victor and its splendid list of educational records provide 
the only practical way for the children to become familiar with 
these individual instruments and different combinations of instru- 

ments in the orchestra. This method of teaching 
musical appreciation is invaluable from the kinder- 
garten right up through the grades. 

Nothing could give your pupils a more complete 
understanding of the tones of the instruments than 
such records as these: 
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Violin 64197 Traumerei (Schumann) Mischa Elman 
Harp 70031 Am Springbrunnen (7%¢ Fountain) (Zabel) Ada Sassoli 
Flute 70026 Wind Amongst the Trees (Briccialdi) John Lemmone 
French Horn 17174 Siegfried’s Call (Wagner) A. Horner 
Brass Quartet 17216 Farewell to the Forest 

(Mendelssohn) Victor Brass Quartet 


Write to us for the complete list of 
Victor Educational Records with~ full in- 
Victor XXV formation about the work the Victor is 
$60 special quotation doing in the schools of more than 900 
te schools only cities. 
The horn can be removed Educational Department 


and the instrument eos 


— to protect mares du Victor Talking Machine Co., 
SE on a Camden, N. J. 
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